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Special Rotary convention cruise 


to Japan—43 days from $906! 


Why not make your convention trip 
the vacation of a lifetime? 


OU CAN SAIL to Japan on P&O- 

Orient’s flagship Chusan, visit 
Honolulu and Hilo in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, explore Kobe on the lovely Inland 
Sea, use the ship as your hotel at the 
Convention, and have a delightful Eng- 
lish holiday at sea—all for as little as 
$21 a day on this remarkable cruise! 

The moment you step aboard Chusan 
you are in a new world. Worries fade. 
Cares disappear. Once you've unpacked 
there's not a thing to do except have fun. 

P&O-Orient'’s posh Chusan is the 
largest and fastest cruise liner in the Pa- 
cific. There’s something different to do 
every minute of the day on board. The 
swimming pool brims with blue Pacific 
water. Thousands of feet of open deck 
for sun and games. 

At night there are glittering parties, 
dances, concerts and movies. The serv- 
ice is impeccably British. Your meals 
are cooked by chefs trained in the great 
Continental traditions. 

The company is good. This is a spe- 
cial cruise for Rotarians and their fam- 
ilies. You'll meet dozens of old friends 
and make dozens of new friends on 


your way to the Convention. 
Cruise Itinerary 

Here is the schedule for Chusan’s spe- 
cial Rotary Convention cruise. Read it 
over. Then mail the coupon for free il- 
lustrated literature including deck 
plans, complete fare information, shore 
excursions and what you'll need in the 
way of documents 

Sailing from Vancouver May 2nd, 
from San Francisco May 6th, from Los 
Angeles May 7th 

Arrive Honolulu May 12th, sail May 
13th. A full day for surfing at Waikiki, 


a tour of the island and a Polynesian 
feast 

Arrive Kobe May 2Ist, sail May 
24th. Three and a half days for explor- 
ing this beautiful part of Japan. You 
can explore Osaka, Kyoto and Nara. 

Arrive Yokohama May 25th, sail 
June Ist. Your ship will be in port for 
the entire length of the Convention. 
Tokyo is just a half-hour’s ride from here. 

Arrive Honolulu, June 7th, sail that 
night for Hile on the island of Hawaii 
where you can walk around in a vol- 
cano, roam through forests of ferns and 
pick your own orchids. 

Return to Los Angeles June 13th, to 
San Francisco June 14th, to Vancouver 
June 17th. 


r—-—-— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE —-——-~ 


P & O- Orient Lines 


155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California 
Att'n: Rotary Cruise Department 


Sirs: Please send me full information on your special Rotary Convention Cruise. 


Name 


Street 





That Wylie Article 
Yes, No, But 


r, 1960, issue we presented an article Why I Believe There 
Out War, by Philip Wylie, author of 33 books and con- 


ny magazines the 


g nations have 


U.S.A. His article, asserting that the 
reached an absolute stalemate” and that 


hetween the free and the Communist worlds “wil! have to 


t in nonmilitary 
election of then 
Japan's histori 
devoted almost 


Ore hids 
Orchids » Philip Wylie on his 
article It one of the greatest 
piece ( trative selling I’ve 
book Tomorrow left 
ay the least; this 
no doubt in my 
enges are torce- 
where they helong 
and at every man 
ority on his free 
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Station Execut 


neil Bluffs. I¢ 


Commendations 

Editors and Mr 
commended for 
rational thinking to 
difficult problem. The arti- 


Botl the 
Wylie 


bringing son 


are » ie 
a ver‘ 
cle points to the only solution 
apparent for our problem: educa- 
tion in its broadest sense, with ac- 
companying action by our citizens 
W. Asuey, Rotarian 
Supe tendent of Schools 


Ridgewood, New Jersey 


‘Must’ Reading for Teen-Agers 
After I had read the article, I 
pointed i ut to my three teen- 
nformed them that it 
reading and that we 
our family-discus- 
This is the best article 
ig today’s youngsters to the 


agers 


Your 


ways,” 


has brought us many letters. We 


as our symposium-of-the-month, The sub- 
connection with A-bomb warfare, proves 
entirely to Japan and the Far East.—Eps 


kind of a world they will be living 
in that I have ever read 
—C. A. Suarrer, Rotarian 
Patent Developer 
Neéwion, Illinois 


Beware a ‘Failure in Nerve’ 

Leo A. Horcu 

Director, Office of Civil and 

Defense Mobilization 

Washington, D. C 

The article by Philip Wylie in 
THE Rotarian for September gave 
me concern because Mr. Wylie is 
not only a novelist of eminence, 
but has long recognized the impor- 
tance of Civil Defense. In describ- 
ing atomic war, Mr. Wylie draws 
upon the same knowledge he used 
with great literary skill in his book 
Tomorrow, 

It is difficult to believe that the 
man who now suggests that civili- 
zation could not survive nuclear 
war ig the same person who wrote 
the following passage describing its 
aftermath: “Someday the engines 
would finish. Paving machines 
would follow, planting machines— 
the masons, carpenters, roofers, 
electricians, plumbers—al! of them. 
Someday 
rise.” 

This prose reflects the hope and 
confidence which Tomorrow ex- 
pressed. Despite the devastation, 
Mr. Wylie rightly judged that free 
men are made of sturdy stuff, that 


a new city would 
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Like to have your 


own retirement plan? 


Here’s one with 
a chance to grow 


OME of the thousands of new investors 
every day have this excellent idea in 
mind: 

Because American business has been 
prospering, they would like to prosper with 
it. And stock in a growing company can 
yield income that may grow as the years go 
by. This might make the difference between 
retirement on a pittance and retirement in 
real comfort, aided by dividends. 

How to begin investing. A fine place to 
start learning how to invest for a growing 
income is with our free booklet, ““DrviIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” You'll find a list of stocks 
that have paid progressively higher divi- 
dends in recent years. And records of more 
than 400 stocks that have paid a cash divi- 
dend every year for 25 years or more. Just 
send the coupon and we'll be happy to mail 
you a copy free. 

Where to get help and advice. Drop in 
at a nearby Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange for a cordial welcome and 
experienced advice. You'll be helped by a 
broker who has met the Exchange’s qualifi- 
cations for knowledge and integrity. He'll 
be glad to aid you in getting facts you need 
—tips or rumors are never enough. Stock 
prices go down as well as up. A company 
can lose out to competition. Your broker 
can help you plan wisely. Ask him about 
the advantages of preferred stock and 
bonds. And remember to use for invest- 
ment only money not needed for living ex- 
penses or emergencies. 

When's the best time to plan for re- 
tirement? Right now. Take your first step 
by reading that wonderfully helpful booklet. 
Send the coupon and we'll mail it free. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you 
look under New York Stock caer wes cay in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. P-20 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YBARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 





Address. 








Broker, if any. 
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| the will to survive is stronger than 
| the willingness to be crushed; that, 
in fact, America would not only win 
the war, but recover with renewed 
vigor. 
| The facts have not changed. We 
| dare not succumb to what historian 
Arnold Toynbee called a “failure in 
nerve.’”’ Another word for the same 
affliction is “defeatism.” 

Certainly we can expect more 
damage and destruction than man 
has ever experienced before. It de- 
mands massive effort in planning 
and preparing. It can be done. 

Much has been accomplished 
since Mr. Wylie left Civil Defense. 
The National Plan for Civil Defense 
and Defense Mobilization was pro- 
mulgated by the President in Oc- 
tober, 1958. This document with its 
39 annexes is a blueprint for sur- 
vival and recovery. It is the model 
for all State and local government 
plans. Today every State has a 
Survival Plan developed with Fed- 
eral assistance and 200 of our great 
cities and more than 2,300 counties 
and communities have such plans. 
They are building on these plans. 

Today we have an excellent 
warning system. As soon as enemy 
attack is detected by North Ameri- 
can Air Defense Command, we can 
warn 376 critical points throughout 
the nation within 15 seconds. We 
have in our emergency stockpiles 
approximately 225 million dollars’ 
worth of medical and engineering 
supplies and more than 2,000 emer- 
gency hospitals. We have more 
than 8 billion dollars’ worth of ma- 
terials in our strategic stockpiles 
to be used in the recovery action. 
In addition, we have an ample 
stock of food in the Commodity 
Credit stockpiles. 

This backdrop of sizable progress 
assures us that America cannot be 
destroyed even in the worst pos- 
sible attack. Exhaustive investiga- 
tion by the Stanford Research 
Institute and other distinguished 
study groups support this view. 
This nation can survive a nuclear 
attack, but only by people of a 
stout heart, with the will to survive 





| and recover, and with the firm de- 


termination to remain free. 
A major aspect of preparing the 
American people for any emer- 


| gency has been an intensified pro- 
| gram to develop protection against 


fall-out. On this subject, Mr. Wylie 
has erred grievously. For example, 


“I brought someone home to dinner. 
my dear. He is going to cook it.” 


he states that survivors “would 
have no means of knowing the radi- 
ation ‘level’ in their surroundings.” 

This is simply not true. The Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
has been training monitors and ra- 
diological officers at its Staff Col- 
lege for a number of years. This 
facility has been expanded a4 is 
now augmented by training centers 
located on the East and West 
Coasts. More than 15,000 radiation- 
detection instruments have gone to 
high schools and colleges, where 
they are used in science curricu- 
lums. In the 1959-60 school year 
alone, more than 2 million students 
are being given instruction in the 
use of these instruments. More than 
a million radiological instruments 
have been purchased and distrib- 
uted to the State and local level. 
We now have 1,300 Federal mon- 
itoring points in daily operation. 
Additionally, the U. S. Weather 
Bureau daily prepares and issues 
fall-out forecasts to 1,500 State and 
local Civil Defense offices across the 
nation. 

The National Academy of Science 
concludes that adequate shelter is 
the best way to protect the greatest 
number of people. The Rand Cor- 
poration reports that a nation-wide 
system of shelter would substan- 
tially cut the number of casualties 
in a nuclear attack. The American 
Medical Association agrees that 
shielding is the one proved method 
of combating fall-out. These re- 
spected scientific groups carried out 
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independent investigations. Yet 
each reachcd the same conclusion 

Whether one expects a nuclear 
war to last two hours, two days, or 
two weeks does not matter. The im- 
portant thing is that millions of 
lives can be saved with adequate 
shelter. Mr. Wylie also says that a 
potential enemy will not stop at one 
attack, which is probably true. But 
he neglects to point out that such 
an attack will trigger an instan- 
taneous reprisal by our strategic 
forces, which could conceivably 
destroy the enemy’s ability to 
launch succeeding waves. 

But apart from these considera- 
tions, Mr. Wylie also overlooks the 
tremendous importance of a sturdy 
Civil Defense to our deterrent 
strength. Our top military officials 
have not been guilty of this over- 
sight. General L. L. Lemnitzer, re- 
cently appointed Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has said that 
“A well-prepared and safeguarded 
populace in itself provides a major 
contribution to our essential nu- 
clear deterrence posture.” 

Our military experts recognize 
that in a sneak assault upon the 
United States many planes and mis 
siles are likely to penetrate our de 
fenses. They know our ability to 
sustain the offensive after our ini 
tial reprisal ll be greatly en- 
hanced by a strong Civil Defense 
For this reason the Department of 
Defense recently authorized fall 
out protection for military and 
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HE WHO loses wealth. loses 
much: he who loses a friend. 
loses more; but he that loses his 
courage loses all. 


Cervantes 
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civilian personnel in housing and 
administrative facilities throughout 
the United States. The Defense De- 
partment is convinced that such 
protection is an additional deter- 
rent to possible enemy aggression 

The key word is “deterrent 
Even Mr. Wylie recognizes that de- 
terrence won't work unless a po- 
tential aggressor knows that it 
would be “suicide” to attack a pre- 
pared nation 

It follows that a nation which 
cannot take a punch as well as de- 
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The big difference in dictating machines goes far beyond price or 
convincing sales talk. To make it easier for you to find the machine 
best suited for your own needs, it will pay you to comnare every 
measurement of quality. Once you judge Stenocord objectively 
against others, we think you will agree that Stenocord magnetic 
belt dictation offers best value of all. Only $199.50 plus F.E.T. 








* One unit for * One reusable 
dictation and magnetic belt be 
transcription. 


* One button 
controls every 














operation. 











STENOCORD HELPS YOU TO SAY IT BETTER... EASIER. 


*Send coupon today or cal! your local dealer for full information on the benefits of 
Stenocord’s new leasing program (arranged through United States Leasing ation). 





Stenocord of America, Inc., Pacific Instruments Corp., 


to: 29 Broadway or 240 North Fairfax Avenue 
* New York 6, New York Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
(BOwling Green 9-1480) (OLdfieid 6-0020) 


Gentlemen: 
Please send the free information which | have checked below. 


NAME. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 

CITY ZONE 

STATE__ ah 

(C1) Please send free kit showing how to profitably use leasing to my 
best advantage. 

() Please send “How To Be A Dictator” ~humorous booklet of help- 
ful hints and aids. 

oO — representative arrange 7-Day Free Demonstration in my 

ice. 
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BE YOUR OWN BOSS! | 
Own your own Licensed 
unattended coin-metered 


Westinghouse 


half-hour | 





| BE FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT with a sub- 
| stantial second income. Your own pres- 
| tige Westinghouse Laundromat store is 
| easily managed in a few hours a week 
| while you keep your present full time 
business, profession or job. Maintenance | 
and service can be contracted out to an | 
independent Authorized ALD Serviceman. | 


PROFIT WHILE YOU SLEEP! Because all | 
equipment is automatic, coin-metered and | 
easily operated by customers without | 
| need of attendants, many Laundromat 
stores are open 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week—making money for you even 
while you sleep! There are no labor 





| contact. 


| 
| 
problems, no inventories and no customer | 
| 
| 
| 


WE CAN FINANCE YOU! 
ALD has helped plan and finance over | 
10,000 stores for doctors, professional | 
people, businessmen, white collar work- | 
ers, investors, farmers and production | 
workers. These people manage their | 
stores in spare time and have achieved | 
| financial security and independence. If | 
you are considering the coin-operated | 
laundry business and pride yourself on | 
good business sense, compare the profit 
potential and leadership of the Westing- 
house Laundromat Store. Our case his- 
I tory files are proof positive of consumer 
5 clues for the prestige Licensed 
Westinghouse equipped laundry store. 





NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Our staff of over 500 field experts works 
with you on location, store planning and 
training. For full information, call, write 





Dept. J, 7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45 
OFFICES IN 49 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
ALD CANADA, Lid., 54 Advance Rd., Torente 
© ALO, Inc. 1960 
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liver one makes a more inviting 
target for an attack than a nation 
which can take a punch as well as 
deliver one. 

This brings me to Mr. Wylie’s 
assertion that the struggle against 
Communism will be fought in the 
arena of ideas, economics, and the 
precious commodity known as free- 
dom. Let us hope so. 

We can offer freedom to the peo- 
ples of the world and the Commu 
nists have no substitute for it save 
bondage and slavery. On this mat- 
ter I see eye to eye with Mr. Wylie. 
But I fail to see how a vulnerable 
nation, ripe for nuclear blackmail 
and uncertain of its ability to stand 
firm, could possibly win the strug- 
gle for men’s minds. A fully pre- 
pared nation is the requirement. 

President Eisenhower has said 
that “Our total defense is incom- 
plete and meaningless without 
reliable and responsible home de- 
fense. Survival cannot be guar- 
anteed merely with a capacity for 
reprisal. Equally important is our 
ability to recover.” 

This does not mean that we ex- 
pect war. But can we be assured 
that war will not result from acci- 
dent, miscalculation, or madness? 
This is another possibility over- 
looked by Mr. Wylie. Recorded 
civilization provides uncounted ~x- 
amples of war beginning with a 
seemingly small event by the yard- 
stick of history: a boundary vio- 
lated, a skirmish between two local 
tribes or communities, madness— 
all these things, at one time or an- 
other, have contained the seeds of 
major conflict. 

Not long ago Mr. Khrushchev 
vowed publicly that Communism 
would “bury” freedom. His tone 
and his words have a familiar ring. 
Addressing the Roman Senate more 
than 20 centuries ago, Marcus Cato 
thundered: “Carthage must be de- 
stroyed!” It became the clarion call 
for bloody conquest and chains for 
the defeated nations. Carthage was 
destroyed. But first it was softened 
with soothing promises and over- 
tures of peace. There seemed little 
need for standing armies against 
a foe which had become a friend. 
And then the Roman legions struck 
down this trusting nation. 

Are we to ignore these lessons of 
history or should we be ready for 
worst while hoping for the 


“But he IS taking tranquillizers!” 


To remain true to our heri- 
tage, we must pay the eternal price 
of constant vigilance. This nation 
constantly works for peace, but 
certainly it must deal through 
strength, not weakness. It is a 
small price to pay for ourselves and 
our children. A fully prepared na- 
tion is the deterrent to war. Today 
we have the greatest military and 
retaliatory striking forces of any 
nation. Equally important is a pre- 
pared people. For this prepared- 
ness you must know and take 
action on these five fundamentals: 

1. Know the warning signals. 

2. Know your Community Emer- 
gency Plan. 

3. Know first aid. 

4. Know how to use Conelrad, 
640 or 1240 on your radio, for offi- 
cial instructions and information. 

5. Construct a fall-out shelter and 
stock it with a two-week supply of 
food, water, battery radio, first-aid 
kit, and other emergency supplies. 

By so doing, you personally con- 
tribute to this nation’s security— 
you personally contribute to peace. 


best? 


Maybe We Need New Writers? 

Are you serious? What a thought 
to put out for consideration! “No 
living man can desire to be free un- 
til he is first sure he is equal,” says 
Philip Wylie. 

Does he think that the Hungar- 
ian freedom fighters first counted 
noses to determine whether they 
were equal? Of course not. They 
wanted freedom, period. They’d 
had enough of being made equal. 
And does he suggest that man can 
presume to improve upon God’s 
work? He made us all, but nowhere 
do we find any two equal. Physi- 
cally and mentally we are each one 
different from any other person. 

Maybe the need for today is a 
crop of new writers who still have 
their feet on the ground, their 
hearts in humanity, and their eyes 
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For 
Granddad 


IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 


Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation. If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
EXERCYCLE helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of elim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all benefit 
from stepped up blood circulation. 


oa 


SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 


Exercycie is so small, compact and silent 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wail 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set 
Buy it on easy terms 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 
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For 
Grandmother 


NOW MILLIONS CAN ENJOY 


Youthful energy 


after 35! 


New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 


it's no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there's nothing that can put you back into 
good Fp shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 


will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you. 

Send for PREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or siender- 
izing technique that can take the place of 
ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn 
your spare moments into improving yourself 


gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you'll be doing exercises that 


physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way. 


Write today 
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EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, .Y. 


Please send me at once, without 
cost or obligation, material on Exer- 
cycle, including articles by doctors. 


Relaxed or active exercises! 
Exercycie is fully adjust- 
able to your present and 
future physiological needs. 
There's no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise he — 
with it. It builds you up grad- aes 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities as your mus- 
cles become stronger and City 
more flexible, without ever 
exceeding your limitations. 





Address. 
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hayo 
Konnichi wa 
Dozo 
Arigato 
Sayonara 


PRONOUNCE the above aloud, and you'll be saying, in 
Japanese: “Good morning,” “Hello” (for use during the 
day), “Please,” “Thank you,” and “Good-by.” You'll learn 
more Japanese next month, and in the months following, 
from a series of brief articles in THe RorariAn entitled Little 
Lessons in Japanese. By the time you get to Japan, whether 
you'll be attending Rotary’s 1961 Convention May 28-June 1 
or whether you're saving Japan for that dream trip in the 
unknown future, you will be able to use scores of valuable 
everyday words. Of course, almost anywhere in Japan you 
will find Japanese who speak English, for English is vir- 
tually a second language in Japan, widely taught in the 
schools. And sign language is remarkably effective and often 
hilariously entertaining. But you'll be glad you learned 
some Japanese and your hosts will appreciate it. The lessons 
won't go into the involved written language—which employs 
two syllable “alphabets” of 50 syllables each, the syllables 
being joined into word units, plus thousands of “picture 
words” of Chinese origin. They will provide you with a 
handy speaking vocabulary and enlightening diversion. 








on the heavens. God grant us wis 
dom in these dangerous days, and 
courage while we still are free. 
—Mrs. Frep LA FONTAINE 
Wife of Rotarian 
Spirit Lake, Iowa 


Maybe We'll Have to Think! 
The American people may not 
have thought through this thing as 


| clearly as Mr. Wylie has done, but 


they have reached the same con- 
clusion, and have expressed it with 
their massive indifference to the 
whole idea of building little holes 
to hide in. 

If the unthinkable H-bomb world 
suicide should occur, then that is 
the end, with a bang, and there is 
nothing that anybody can do about 
it. What we can do is start thinking 
about ways, short of force, of pre- 
venting our Western world from 
sliding, whimpering, back into the 


| Dark Ages. That is a challenge, and 
| that “short of force” is what makes 
| it tough, especially to a people that 


has always had a high regard for a 
fast left-right to the button. Maybe 
we'll have to learn to think. 
—Jack T. Catvin, Rotarian 
Printe? 
Sitka, Alaska 


‘Uninformed Gobbledygook’ 

... 1 believe this article to be an 
outstanding example of the type of 
hysterical, uninformed gobbledy- 


| gook that our popular American 


publications are offering the read- 


| ing public today. 


If Mr. Wylie is an “expert” and 


| his essays are “accurate,” I would 


suggest that he reread his article. 
If he would read Civil Defense 


| pamphlets MP-15, TB 5-2, MP 2-1, 


to name a few, he would see that 


| Civil Defense ideas are not unreal- 
| istic. They are not “based on the 


assumption that there would be one 


| H-bomb assault only.” They do not 
| assume that sheltered occupants 


would be able to reémerge in only 
two weeks. The two-week period 
has been set as a possible mini- 
mum, not maximum. If, as Mr. 
Wylie says, the enemy would be 
able to continue launching attacks 
for months, keeping us under- 
ground, would we not also be doing 
the same to them? 

Mr. Wrylie’s “firestorms” verge 
on the ludicrous. Even a high- 
school student knows that fires, 
should they build to such Gargan- 
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If you’re off to the International Convention in Tokyo, why see just Japan? Why not also Hong Kong? And 
Manila? And Australia and Fiji, too? Qantas, Australia’s round-the-world jet airline, can whoosh you off to all 
these wondrous worlds. And on to home, sweet home—for as little as $380.75 more than you'd pay for back- 
tracking from Japan! Your travel agent has all the happy facts. Tickets, too. See him-—and bag yours now! 


QANTAS Australia’s Round-the-W orld Jet Airline in association with Air India, BOAC, TEAL 
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Since 1912, Western Badge & Trophy Co. has been helping California 
honor its citizens and mark its occasions by supplying a wide line of 
trophies, medals, ribbons, and badges. The company supplies its 14 em- 
ployees with extra security through a New York Life Employee Protection 
Plan, including life insurance and hospital and surgical expense insurance. 


**New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plan gives our people 


a lot of peace of mind...’’ 


SAYS ELDRED ADAMS, President, 
Western Badge & Trophy Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. “The Plan helps 
provide security from unexpected hos- 
pital and surgical expenses. It helps us 
fulfill a moral obligation to our em- 
ployees.”” 

More and more companies with four 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity, * medical care bene- 
fits, and in most states major medical 
coverage. 

IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life's 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
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which may be installed with an em- 
ployee benefit plan or separately, helps 
you and your employees develop sound 
insurance programs by coordinating 
your company benefits, including So- 
cial Security, with personal insurance. 
Nyl- A-Plan helps to protect your in- 
vestment in your entire employee bene- 
fit program. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. RT-5, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (In Can- 
ada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 
(wylic) 

Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 
upon number of employees and applicable state law. 


*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 
compulsory disability or cash sickness laws, 


tuan proportions as he depicts, 
would extinguish themselves for 
lack of oxygen before they suffo- 
cated sheltered people. .. . 

As to the aftermath of fall-out, 
Mr. Wylie should be reminded that 
regardless of how “hot” the area is, 
the rate of decay will remain the 
same. True, few citizens do have 
radiation meters, but if Mr. Wylie 
would read his CD information, he 
would know that the shelter-con- 
fined occupants will be notified by 
Conelrad when their particular 
area is safe from radiation. .. . 

I do agree wholeheartedly with 
Mr. Wylie that there will be no all- 
out war. But not for the reasons he 
has presented. My reasons go 
higher up and deeper into human 
faith. 

—Ro.re F. Scueit, Rotarian 
Writer 
Fort Myers Beach, Florida 


‘A Real Service’ 

Mr. Wylie’s article is one of the 
most challenging that I have been 
privileged to read 

You have rendered a real service 
by publishing it and I am sure that 
it should be read and its sugges- 
tions taken to heart by all who 
value freedom 

C. M. Aspiit, Jr., Head 

Dept. of Machine Development 
School of Textiles 

North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Eye Effects Exaggerated 

Philip Wylie’s article is most 
timely and interesting. Anyone 
who has ever witnessed an atomic 
detonation is forever at a loss for 
words to describe the utter awe he 
feels as he observes this appalling 
release of energy. Having been in- 
volved, however, in some of the 
ocular research concerning the ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons, I must 
take issue with Mr. Wylie’s state- 
ments concerning eye effects caused 
by nuclear-bomb explosions. His 
article is based on truth, for at a 
distance of 40 miles or more, irrep- 
arable retinal burns can be caused 
if one happens to be looking direct- 
ly at the developing fireball. The 
thermal (heat) radiations which 
would cause these burns, however, 
travel with the speed of light, and 
in most instances would have dissi- 
pated in the seconds it took an indi- 
vidual not [Continued on page 61) 
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tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by eoch 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 
portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, ond community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 


peace through o world fellowship of 
| the ideo! of service. ide: 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


LET'S TALK TOKYO. This special issue on Japan and the Far 
East aims to have you put in your travel plans Rotary's 
1961 Convention in Tokyo on May 28June 1. The number of 
Rotarians who have already done so indicates that a new 
Convention attendance record may be set there. Plenty of 
hotel accommodations will be available as hotels in the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area have committed thousands of rooms to 
Rotary International for assignment to Rotarians and their 
guests. These rooms can be reserved only by applying to 
the Rotary Convention Hotel Committee on forms to be dis- 
tributed to all Rotary Clubs before December 1. Applicants 
may specify their preference for a European-style hotel or 
a Japanese—type inn called a ryokan. The request form will 
carry the address to which it should be mailed. So—be 
oriented for Tokyo by this issue and make plans now! 


PRESIDENT. At October's end, Rotary's President, J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin, is to return to the U.S.A. following six weeks of 
Rotary travels in Europe and Africa. First stop on his 
itinerary was Zurich, Switzerland, to attend an interna-— 
tional Committee meeting. Next, visits in Greece and Tur- 
key, then African visits in United Arab Republic, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, Tanganyika, Sudan, and Aden. The 
final leg of the journey scheduled visits in Portugal, 
France, and Belgium. Accompanying the President on these 
travels is his wife, Pearle. 


EVANSTON MEETINGS. At the Central Office, in Evanston, 
Ill., the Rotary Foundation Fellowships Committee on Noven— 
ber 7-11, the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
on November 14-16, and the Program Planning Committee on 
October 3l1—November 4. 


CHILE MEETINGS. The South American Regional Conference of 
RI on November 24-27 in Santiago, and the Rotary Inform 
ation and Extension Institute for South America, Central 
America, Mexico, and the Antilles on November 28-30 in 
Vifia del Mar. (An early issue will report the Regional 
Conference in text and photos. ) 


BIG “WEEK.” It comes November 13-19 and is called "The Ro- 
tary Foundation Week," an occasion for Rotary Clubs every- 
where to help further international understanding through 

the program of The Rotary Foundation. (For more about the 
Foundation and the "Week," see page 52.) 


ACTING DISTRICT GOVERNORS. To fill the vacancies left by 
the deaths of two District Governors — Domingo Franchi, of 
District 484, and Francis E. Whitmer, of District 513 — 
President McLaughlin has appointed Past District Governor 
Ignacio Carranza Ferran, of Resistencia, Argentina, as 
Acting Governor of District 484, and Past District Governor 
Walter J. Hamilton, of San Carlos, Calif., as Acting Gover- 
nor of District 513. 


HOLIDAY NOTE. For Rotary Clubs in parts of the world where 
the holiday season is coming, this reminder: Meetings can- 
celled because of a holiday are not counted in computing 
attendance. The usual Rotary practice is to hold the 
meeting before or after the holiday. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On September 29 there were 10,741 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 497,000 Rotarians in 119 countries. 
New Clubs since July 1, 1960, totalled 44. 





About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


BBS Zr FPsoxzr ere 


JUST as we turned to the pleasant task of filling this hole 
always the last job of the month—a machine-shop pro- 
prietor from Wakayama, Japan, dropped into our workshop 
on a tour of Rotary’s headquarters building. Picking up a 
proof of this month’s cover, still warm from the press, we 
showed it to him. “Ah,” he exclaimed, as his gaze fell on 
the Japanese ideographs in the lower right corner, “Special 
number . . . special issue.” We were relieved. That's what 
we hoped the characters say, but, not knowing Japanese, 
how could we be absolutely personally sure? This iseue is 
special . . . in the sense of being especially and almost 
wholly devoted to one theme, to one part of the world. And 
weve had some special help . . . from excellent authors, 
brilliant artists, great photographers, painstaking engravers, 
and patient printers, to say nothing of our own staff people. 
A bow to all our associates, and a low one to Assistant 
Editor Elliott McCleary, who served as Issue Editor, and 
Art Editor Frank J. Follmer, who gave this issue its artistic 
integrity and color. 


IT WAS FRANK who found and urged the use of the Hiro- 
shige print on our cover. Ando Hiroshige was born in Tokyo 
in 1797, the son of a fire-department official. Displaying an 
art talent in his early boyhood, he became one of Japan's 
greatest print artists, leading in the movement to give Jap- 
anese painting a three-dimensional effect as opposed to the 
“flat” painting theretofore traditional. You see this effect 
in his print on the cover, it being from a series he called 
One Hundred Famous Views of Edo. Edo is the old name 
for Tokyo. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City owns the original blocks of the print. Our reprodue- 
tion of it was made from a print in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. “Hiroshige” is probably the only part of the great 
artist’s name you need remember for he used various first 
names other than Ando, He died in 1858. 


SOME READERS may wonder why we devote space to 
Communist China, which has no Rotary Clubs and which 
is at war, ideologically, with the lands of the free world in 
which Rotary Clubs flourish. We do it because we can’t 
see how anyone can get much understanding of the Far East 
unless he knows something about the most populous and 
most threatening power in the region. We appreciate Lord 
Lindsay's report and we think you will. 


THAT PICTURE of the northern pike on our October cover 
—you liked it. So many requests for copies came in that 
the supply went fast. If you wanted one—we’re sorry. . . . 
Don’t forget the contest on “The Book That Changed Me 
Most.” See September issue, page 14. . . . Next month a 


major presentation on the world refugee situation. 
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Px the sixth straight year, Japan’s 36 million 
farmers, tending their two-and-a-half-acre plots with 
a gardener’s infinite care, are reaping a bountiful 
rice harvest. 


Repetition makes the feat unspectacular. Yet it is 
the most important news, politically, economically, 


socially, to come out of Japan this year. Its signifi 
cance probably outweighs that of the raucous dem- 
onstrations which forced cancellation of President 
Eisenhower's visit last June. 

These demonstrations—particularly those led by 
students—splashed across world headlines. Un 
doubtedly they affected what the world thought 
Japan to be. 


But what Japan actually is at home, and the direc- 


tion in which she is heading, is more accurately 
mirrored in this year’s harvest figures and in the 
story that lies behind them. Thus, though the imag 
Japan presents internationally is important, it might 
be useful to review a few basic facts, mainly domes- 
tic, about the country today. 

Here is a land of 93 million people (fifth most 
populous in the world) squeezed into an area smaller 
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The greatest industrial country in the 
old problems of limited resources, 


than California. Only one sixth of the total land 
area is cultivable—the rest is forest-clad slopes or 
barren wasteland. Though birth control and legalized 
abortion have reduced population growth, there is 
still a net increase of almost one million a year. 

In government, Japan is a constitutional monar- 
chy. The American-sponsored postwar Constitution 
has shorn the Emperor of most of his former powers. 
Yesterday he was semidivine; today he is simply the 
“symbol” of the sovereignty of the State and the 
unity of the people. Actual executive power is in 
the hands of the Premier and his Cabinet, chosen, 
after the British pattern, from among members of 
the Diet, or Parliament. Legislative powers belong 
to the Diet, and there is an independent judiciary 
with a national Supreme Court. 

The war cost Japan its overseas empire and the 
industrial complex it had built up during 40 years in 
Manchuria. Japan has no raw material to speak of 
except coal. Last year she imported 10 million tons 
of iron ore from the Philippines, Malaya, India, 
Canada—wherever the hungry steel industry could 
lay its hands on ore. She imported 3 million tons of 
coking coal, much of it from the United States. 
With this she produced more than 16 million tons 
of steel, of which 600,000 tons were exported to the 
United States. This made Japan the fifth-largest 
steel producer in the world—after the United States, 
the Soviet Union, West Germany, and Britain. 

Today, despite the loss of its prewar empire, the 
average Japanese probably lives better than he ever 
did before. Per capita income is about $333 a year— 
not even a tenth of the American figure, but twice as 
high as any other Asian country. Despite the politi- 
cal unrest exemplified by the anti-Kishi and anti- 
security treaty riots in May and June, economically 
Japan has been enjoying boom times. The economic- 
growth rate last year was a phenomenal 16 percent, 
compared to 3 percent for the United States. Wash- 
ing machines and television sets (which have just 
topped 5 million) are no longer prestige symbols but 


Industry is booming in Japan, the fifth- 
largest steel producer in the world. At 
left: the Yawata Iron and Steel W orks. 
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Alps, the rugged central spine of the narrow main 
island, and inside the. thatched-roof farmhouses 
smoke curls up from the open hearth, adding fresh 
soot to blackened rafters as it seeks the hole through 
‘ which it finally escapes into the gray sky 
By Takashi Oka Here, too, the farmer is reasonably content. 
Far East Correspondent of The Though he cannot grow two crops on as much of 
Christian Science Monitor his land as can his cousin on the sun-bathed Pacific 
Coast, chemical fertilizers, insecticides, and early- 
ripening rice strains have progressively freed him 
(and all Japanese farmers) from the vagaries of 
Far East enjoys boom times while facing climate and weather. 
Thus, within the past six years, a rice harvest of 
new problems of the ‘Cold War.’ well over 11 million metric tons or more has come to 
be regarded as normal in Japan, whereas in previous 
daily necessities in the lives of most urban Japanese, years it was a record to be attained only rarely. 
and the number of rural owners steadily increases. The importance of this fact for Japan as a whole 
Yet the urban Japanese, who comprises 60 percent is threefold. First, it has put a floor under the coun- 
of the population, has his frustrations and his resent- try’s industrialized economy by expanding the do- 
ments—particularly among youth. There are great mestic market through the farmer's increased 
inequities in income. Goods are plentiful but expen- purchasing power. Ten years ago a salesman would 
sive. Inside a company or Government office it takes have laughed at the thought of persuading farmers 
decades for an employee’s salary to rise to a level to buy washing machines or [Continued on page 21] 
where he can comfortably support his family. Some 
favored occupations—steel workers, for instance, or , oe | t 
taxi drivers—reach this level ($100 a month for a = iff 
family of four) fairly quickly. The rest must console 
themselves with movies about the idle rich or vote 
the Socialist ticket. (About one-third of the elector- 
ate, mostly urban, supports the Socialists. ) 
Still, the fact that even in major urban areas such 
as Tokyo and Osaka the Socialists rarely gain a 
majority in prefectural elections shows how strong 
conservatism continues to be in Japan. This strength 
is overwhelming in rural areas. That is one reason 
why farmers are so important in Japan’s political 
and economic picture 
this issue goes to press, farmers in Southern 
ong the warm Pacific coastal plains are 
out in their fields under brilliant blue skies, cutting 
down heavily tasselled rice stalks and hanging them 
up to dry in racks before the threshing. 
It is one of the busiest seasons of the year, when 
the farmer’s wife, his sisters, perhaps even his 
mother, are called on to do their share. But it is a 
happy time, too, for a rich harvest means an assured 
income for the family—maybe a washing machine 
for the wife, a down payment on the garden-type 
tractor neighbors down the road have already been 
using for the past three years. 
In Northern Japan and along the bleak plains 
facing the Japan Sea and the blizzards howling down 
from Siberia, the harvest has long since been gar- 
nered and farmers are already plowing their lands 
in preparation for a crop of Winter wheat, barley, or 
vegetables. The first snows have fallen on the Japan 


Later these boys will face keen com 
tion for higher education and jobs. Popu- 
lation is increasing one million a year. 
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by the national and local govern- 
expanding cities. But most Japa- 
dominates outside the home. 


Thousands of huge apartment houses have been built, many 
ments, to cope with the chronic housing shortage in Japan's 
nese, even in cities, still live in single houses.  estern dress pre 


Japan's chief assets 
and helps to make up for lack of naturai re- 
sources. These women are assembling TV sets, 

million of which are being made in 1960. 


Skilled labor is one of 


Japanese, like this family gathered for dinner, are living better than ever before. 


Now rebuilt after a war that dev- 
astated industry and left whole cities 
and factory areas in ashes, Japan is 
more prosperous than ever. Televi- 
sion sets and private cars are be- 
coming more common, and Japanese 
children are taller and healthier than 
were their parents. Hard work, ac- 

orld in shipbuilding, much of it for foreign firms. cumulated industrial experience, and 
a well-educated populace made these 
gains possible. By 1956 industrial 
outpyt was more than twice the 1934- 
36 level. Japan leads the world in 
shipbuilding, with 92 shipyards turn- 
ing out almost 700 ships a year. It 
has one of the world’s leading mer- 
chant marines, is fifth in world steel 
production and fifth in world trade. 
Textiles remain as the chief export, 
but metals, machinery, and tourism 
are increasingly important sources of 
foreign exchange, and almost every- 
where in the free world Japanese 
radios, cameras, and electronic equip- 
ment are widely sold. 


Never Before 
rising on an old Army treining ground. So Prosperous 
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In Tokyo, largest city in the world with 
9 million people. apartment buildings are 





Making 


the Most 


of a 
Crowded 
Land 


Fiizp with mountains, surrounded 
by sea, Japan must support 93 mil- 
lion people in an area less than Cali- 
fornia’s. Because only one sixth of 
the total land area is tillable, Japan’s 
farmers must make do with two- or 
three-acre farms which they cultivate 
like gardens, using fertilizers and in- 
secticides to produce bumper yields. 
More than half the arable land is in 
rice; Japanese rice yields are the high- 
est in the Orient. Half of Japan’s pop- 
ulation is rural. The fishing industry 
is a lifesaver—and the largest in the 
world, supplying immense exports 
and providing each Japanese with 60 
pounds of fish a year. But despite all 
this, Japan must still import 20 per- 
cent of her food. To survive, Japan 
supplements limited natural resources 
with skilled labor which changes im- 
ported raw materials into valuable 
products for export. 


Japan's skillful farmers, whose prosperity provides the 
base for Japan’s industrial well-being, are proving to 
other Asians that scientific practices can boost yields. 











Food from the sea helps supplement Japan’s larder, providing 85 percent of all animal protein, But 20 percent of Japan’s food must be imported. 


Terraced plots in this Winter scene symbolize the intensive use of all available land, 


The New Japan (Continved) 
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Tranquil waters mirror the Golden Pavilion in Kyoto, originally built 550 years ago by the then Shogun of Japan and totally re- 
constructed in 1955 after a fire. Artful use of water, rocks, and trees is the essence of Japanese landscaping, famed for its beauty. 
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of Beauty 


Trave.iers to Japan have been sur- 
prised to find the haunting quality of old Jap- 
anese landscape prints evident in the nation’s 
unique scenery. Nature, together with ancient 
Chinese influences, has imbued Japan's people 
with a love of beauty. The blossoming of the 
cherry trees is an occasion for national festi 
and an opportunity for millions of 

artists and photographers. The very writ 

of the language is a painter’s art. Poetr 

using Nature themes, is a popular hobby and 
more than 50 monthly magazines are devoted 
to it. Non-Japanese, used to low-priced Jap- 
anese products whose design has often been 
dictated by overseas buyers, are today becom 
ing aware of the higher levels of Japanese art 
—where restraint, nonemphasis, tranquillity, 
and understatement are prized. Vigorous 
Kabuki and austere no dramas are exciting 
Western audiences. Japanese movies are win- 
ning international prizes. And the closely 
wedded arts of Japanese architecture and 
landscaping are increasingly influencing the 
design and beauty of homes around the world. 
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20 Kabuki actors perform a highly 
stylized drama of ancient Japan. 
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In the tea ceremony, the traditional Japanese regard for grace, serenity, and subtle beauty reaches full flower. 





The New Japan (Continued from page 15) 


Today girls are known to have refused 
matches with otherwise acceptable households 
which lacked washing machines, and the teen-ager 
ike his friend in the city, wheedles 
his parents for an “autobike” on which he can join 
the Thunderbolt tribe. 
reasonably satisfied farmer is usually 
politically conservative. As already pointed out, 
farmers represent 40 percent of the electorate. 
\merican-sponsored land reform immediately after 
World War II gave the farmer full title to the land 
he tilled, whether it was an acre, two acres, or more. 
(One-third of Japan’s 6 million farm households own 
less than half a hectare—one and a quarter acres. 
Another third own up to one hectare—two and a half 
but a fraction of the remaining third 
ween one and two hectares. ) 
At the height of the demonstrations in Tokyo and 
ties against the Japanese-American 
in May and June this year, it was 
estimated that sentiment against the treaty (which 
allows the United States to keep sea and air bases in 
Japan for at least ten more years) would affect elec- 
tions, should they be held, in cities with populations 
over 100,000 

Yet, when prefectural elections were held in 
Aomori, Saitama, and Gumma later in the Summer, 
the Socialists, who were in the forefront of the anti- 
treaty struggle, lost to the treaty-supporting con- 
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servative Liberal-Democrats by margins of landslide 
proportions. In each case the rural vote was an 
overwhelming factor—and it should be noted that 
the farmer voted for the conservatives not because 
he supported the treaty (about which he knew 
little), but because he was satisfied with conserva- 
tive rule and the Government-supported price of 
rice upon which his livelihood depended 

Third, the farmer is beginning to substitute mod- 
ern business concepts for age-old fatalistic Asian 
beliefs about his calling. Twenty years ago this cor- 
respondent asked a young farmer in Saitama, outside 
Tokyo, what he thought about his work, and the 
reply was, “Maita mono wa toreru”—‘What I sow I 
reap.” And what he sowed were the traditional 
crops—barley and rice. I also asked him what im- 
provements there had been during the past 70 years, 
and after a moment's thought he replied, “Well, in 
the old days we didn’t have a Western-type spade 
That's an improvement, and it’s a mighty useful 
thing.” 

Today, through 4-H Clubs and the county-agent 
system, emulated from the United States after World 
War II, there has been a noticeable speed-up in the 
modernization process. Three farmers I visited in 
the Japan Sea Province of Toyama were actively 
seeking to maximize earnings from their four-to- 
seven-acre plots—somewhat larger than the local 
average. 

One, Kato San of Kamagafuchi, planted tulips as a 
Winter crop and exported the bulbs, through a local 
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coéperative, to the United 
States. He earned three times 
as much from a quarter acre 
of tulips as from the same acre- 
age given to rice. 

Another, Genda San of Ai- 
noki, raised chickens, besides 
tending five acres of rice pad 
dies. Despite his relatively 
large acreage, he was deter- 
mined that neither he nor his 
wife (the only working hands 
on his farm) should work more 
than eight hours a day. In the 
busy planting and sowing sea- 
sons he hired help, and to make 

the most efficient use of time in the other seasons he 
had a garden-type tractor, a threshing machine, plus 
a washing machine and electrical kitchen appliances 
for his wife. 

A third farmer, Ota San of Takada, rotated clover 
and other feed grasses with rice. He kept 12 cows 
allowing them partly to graze and partly to feed on 
commercially bought fodder. He said the rotation 
besides yielding considerable additiona! income, im 
proved the fertility of his soil. 

The implications of this new enterprising attitude 
toward farming are enormous, not only for Japan 
but for all underdeveloped Asian lands, particularly 
countries such as India and Indonesia, where popula- 
tion growth has reached alarming proportions and 
the average peasant cultivates five acres or le 
Japan’s farmers are proving that even two or three 
acres of land can be made a paying proposition if 
there is a willingness to work hard not only to accept 
but actively to plan change. 

Not far from these Toyama farmers as the crow 
flies, deep in the gorges of the Kurobe River, work 
of an entirely different kind is going on. All through 
the Spring and Summer, and on into Autumn, until 
the December snows make outdoor work impossible, 
the sound of drills, dynamite blasts, and whirring 
cranes reverberates through forest-clad precipices 
where few but hunters previously dared to enter 

The Kansai Electric Power Company's Kurobe 
Dam project has drawn world-wide attention be 
cause of its daring scale. Its purpose is to harness 
the upper reaches of the short, swift Kurobe Rive 
to provide 258,000 kilowatts of power, plus another 
120,000 kilowatts from downstream plants 

When the project was started in November, 1956, 
_the only way into the gorge was by 
miniature railroad which the company had built 
some years previously. With freight cars scarcely 
larger than two double beds, the railroad was 
scarcely sufficient to transport the sand, cement, and 
other materials needed to build the dam. 

Company engineers decided to drive a tunnel into 
the gorge from its upper end, burrowing deep be- 
neath majestic Mount Tate. Because of frequent 
rock falls, it took more than a year to build the three- 
and-a-half-mile tunnel. At one point it seemed as if 
the entire mountainside had come crashing down on 
the tunnel builders, who took seven months to drive 
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forward 300 feet, pumping concrete furiously into 
the hillside to strengthen the tunnel’s sides and 
walls. 

The National Park Administration, which is 
charged with preserving the river’s beauty, wanted 
no ugly powerhouse below the graceful arch dam the 
company had planned. The company had to agree 
to build the entire powerhouse, plus the penstock 
going down to it, underground. 

Thus, outdoors, a 610-foot arch dam is beginning 
to take shape. Overhead, giant buckets slide up and 
down, seemingly dropping from the sky. Inside, the 
entire mountainside is honeycombec with tunnels, 
where the lights of jeeps and trucks reflect the water 
that drops ceaselessly from the walls and rushes 
swiftly in troughs on the tunnel floor. In a vast, 
domelike cavern scooped out of the precipice the 
powerhouse’s concrete walls rise like some medieval 
cathedral. 

This dam is an aspect of the new Japan, the only 
fully industrialized nation in Asia, which last year 
elbowed out France for fifth place among the steel- 
producing nations of the world. The dam’s scale is 
the equal of the most daring engineering projects 
anywhere in the world. And it breaks new ground 
for Japan in willingness to abandon previous ruts of 
limitation and poverty. Except for the French en- 
gineers assisting with the building of the penstock, 
all the work being done on the dam is Japanese. 


ly hundreds of other fields of economic activity, 
from mighty iron-making blast furnaces to tiny 
transistor-sized workshops, the Japanese are burst- 
ing with energy. Despite the frustrations of daily 
life and the intensity with which this life is lived, 
Japan today is enjoying an unprecedented economic 
boom. Last Summer department stores rang up 
record-breaking sales, including such durables as 
television sets, washing machines, refrigerators, and 
even air conditioners. To own a private car is no 
longer the privilege of the wealthy few. For less 
than $1,000, a rising junior executive in a firm can 
own a spanking red midget-sized four-wheeler. Or 
he can buy a good used car, somewhat bigger. It 
won't be long before his wife, who already controls 
the family finances in many cases, learns to drive 

With all these advances in the economic field, 
why, then, was there such an explosive political up- 
heaval in Japan early last Summer? Why did Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's visit have to be cancelled, and 
why did Premier Nobusuke Kishi have to resign? 

It would be comfortable and pleasant to accept the 
interpretation that the riots which led up to these 
two events were instigated by the Communists, that 
Japan as a whole remains overwhelmingly conserva- 
tive and pro-American. 

But Japanese attitudes toward the United States 
are far too complex to be characterized in terms of 
simple “pro” or “anti.” Most Japanese feel nothing 
but friendship for individual Americans. Even the 
students shouting “Down with the security treaty!” 
in front of the Diet building at the height of the riots 
were courteous toward American spectators. 

Nevertheless the American-Japanese relationship 
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is one-sided, in that the Japanese have had no choice 
in the matter. They were defeated in World War II 
and occupied by benevolent American troops under 
General Douglas MacArthur. When the occupation 
came to an end with the peace treaty of 1951, a 
security treaty simultaneously provided for continu- 
ation of American bases in Japan. 

When Mr. Kishi became Premier in 1957, he 
sought to make the American-Japanese relation more 
equal by revising the security treaty, giving Japan 
some say over use of American bases in the country, 
and providing for a ten-year time limit at the end of 
which the treaty could be revised, renewed, or 
dropped 

His political opponents—principally the Socialists 
—opposed the revision on the ground that they were 
against the security treaty itself and would be satis- 
fied with nothing but its abrogation. The Socialists 
said that American bases in Japan invited retaliation 
from Moscow and Peiping, and that the best course 
for Japan to pursue would be a Nehru-like neutrality. 

Mr. Kishi answered his opponents vigorously, but 
in *’ ' midst of the Diet debate over the treaty came 
the U-2 incident and the disclosure that U-2’s were 
stationed in Japan as well as in Europe. This 
strengthened the Socialist argument that American 
bases endangered Japan. 

Meanwhile President Eisenhower, who had been 
invited to visit Japan on his way home from Moscow 
—a visit which under these circumstances not even 
the Socialists could gracefully oppose—had his 
famous Paris encounter with Premier Khrushchev. 


The visit of President Eisenhower to Moscow was 


cancelled. 

Then Premier Kishi, who wanted to get the treaty 
ratified at all costs before the Eisenhower visit to 
Japan, still scheduled to take place June 19, pushed 
ratification through the Diet by what most Diet 
members, even Conservatives, regarded as a trick 
contravening postwar parliamentary procedure. The 
maneuver was executed in such a way that the treaty 
would come into effect on the very day that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was scheduled to arrive. 

The Socialists, of course, had been agitating for 
months against the treaty. But it was this Kishi 
maneuver, executed just after midnight May 20, that 
brought huge crowds of hitherto-uninvolved citizens 
into the streets 

Zengakuren, the extremist student federation, had 
frequently appealed for wide student support for its 
anti-American, anti-treaty campaign. It was only 

after May 20, however, 
that masses of students 
began to participate in 
Zengakuren-organized 
demonstrations. 

Mr. Kishi could have 
headed off much of this 
intense public pressure 
by immediately calling 
a general election— 
which the Conserva- 
tives would have won 
overwhelmingly. But he 
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stuck to two points: President Eisenhower was com- 
ing June 19, and the treaty was to take effect that 
day. This appeared to lend substance to the Socialist 
claim that there was more to the treaty than met the 
eye and that Mr. Kishi was trying to put something 
over on the public. Demonstration succeeded dem- 
onstration on a mounting scale, the police remaining 
curiously passive. Finally, after violence erupted the 
night of June 15, police said they could not guaran- 
tee President Eisenhower's safety, the Kishi govern- 
ment formally requested “postponement” of the 
President's visit, and Mr. Kishi shortly thereafter 
resigned. 

Almost immediately the political atmosphere re- 
laxed, and though Zengakyren and the labor unions 
sought to organize continuing demonstrations 
against Mr. Kishi’s successor, these efforts were a 
dismal failure. 


Tere remain some disquieting questions for the 
future. During the entire course of events in May 
and June, no Japanese raised his voice publicly to 
uphold the American alliance or to point out that 
whatever individual feelings about Mr. Kishi’s ac- 
tions might be, President Eisenhower was coming 
as a guest of the nation. Friends of the United 
States in Japan appeared to have their eyes focused 
solely on the possible adverse effects in Japan of 
President Eisenhower's scheduled visit. No one ap- 
peared to be much concerned about possible adverse 
effects in the United States should the visit be can- 
celled at the last minute, as it was. Only after erup- 
tion of boycott movements against Japanese goods 
in the United States were serious efforts made to 
explain Japanese actions across the Pacific. 

All of which seems to show that subconsciously, at 
any rate, many Japanese, whether conservative or 
Socialist, resent the American military connection 
as a continuation of the postwar occupation. Con- 
servative leaders have told me frankly that while 
they regard the American alliance as necessary, they 
are not proud of it and the fact that Japan must 
depend on someone else for its defense. 

This is a problem that both Americans and 
Japanese must face realistically as they survey the 
aftermath of the riots, the coming into effect of the 
new treaty, and the establishment of new govern- 
ments both in the United States and in Japan (by 
coincidence, November is election month in both 
countries). 

Economically, Japan has recovered from the 
effects of the war and is entering an age of increasing 
prosperity. Politically, its domestic future appears 
to be with the conservatives. Internationally, the 
American connection will continue, because this is 
the policy of the conservative government. 

But if American-Japanese relations are to be 
solidified at the grass roots, the Japanese themselves 
must come out of their postwar political cocoon, 
realize the nature of the international whirlwinds 
that are blowing around them, and see that if they 
value their ties with Americans they will have to 
work for them positively instead of merely accepting 
them as a passive fruit of the war. 
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ROTARY in JAPAN 


How it began in 1920, closed during the war, 
has leaped to 15,700 members in 390 Clubs. 


Bu Masakazu Kobayashi 


Past First Vice-President of Rotary International; 
Hosiery Manufacturer, Tokyo, Japan 


ee in 1920, Umekichi Yoneyama, touring in 
the U.S.A. as a member of the Japanese Economic 
Mission, spent New Year’s Day in Dallas, Texas 
There Rotary was described to him by Kisaji Fuku- 
shima, a Japanese member of the Rotary Club of 
Dallas and formerly of Japan. Captivated by the idea 
of Rotary, Umekichi Yoneyama returned home to 
organize, with the help of W. L. Johnstone, of Tokyo, 
Japan’s first Rotary Club—the Rotary Club of Tokyo 

As he had conceived a great future for Rotary in 
Japan, Mr. Yoneyama would not be satisfied with 
just any men to organize the Club. Instead, he in 
sisted on high membership qualifications and rigidly 
screened the charter members from among interna- 
tionally minded leaders of the nation 

In October, 1922, the Rotary Club of Osaka was 
organized by Yukinori Hoshino and other top busi- 
ness and professional leaders of the second-largest 
city in Japan. In 1924, appointed as Special Commis- 
sioner of Rotary International, Rotarian Yoneyama 
helped organize the Rotary Clubs of Kobe and Na 
goya. It was a slow growth, but during it the tradi 
tion of a high membership standard was well estab 
lished and has been handed down to the present 
Rotary movement in Japan. 

On September 1, 1923, the great earthquake shook 
the Kanto area, destroying great parts of Tokyo and 
Yokohama and claiming many lives and leaving hun- 
dreds of thousands homeless. The disaster, as tragi: 
and extensive as it was, provided Rotary an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate in Japan its ideal of service in 
action regardless of races, creeds, and national boun- 
daries. Following a cable and letters of sympathy 
from President Guy Gundaker* and Secretary Ches- 
ley R. Perry, Rotary International hurried a reliet 
fund of $25,000 to the Rotary Club of Tokyo. Simi- 
larly, over 500 Rotary Clubs in more than 17 coun 
tries rushed funds to the Club: their gifts totalled 
some $35,000. In this first major Community Service 
project of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, the money of 
international goodwill and friendship was spent to 
help reopen 118 earthquake-ruined schools, and to 
build and donate to the city of Tokyo a “Rotary 


*See page 45.—Ebs. 
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Balloon blowing is fun, but it also helps these youngsters to 
overcome stammering by increasing their lung capacity. The 
place: a speech clinic sponsored by the Rotary Club of Kasaoka. 


Home” for the earthquake orphans. It was an in- 
spiring demonstration of what Rotary could do to* 
stimulate interest among leaders in the country in 
the organization of world fellowship. 

The most exciting event for Japanese Rotarians in 
the early days came when the Rotary Club of Tokyo 
was asked to play host to the Second Pacific Regional 
Conference of Rotary International in 1928. Assured 
of full co6peration from the five other Rotary Clubs 
in Japan with a total membership of less than 200, 
the Tokyo Club ventured into the rdéle of hosting 
what then was considered to be a major international 
meeting for Japan. The Conference brought from 
abroad 51 Rotarians and 58 ladies, including Presi- 
dent and Mrs. I. B. Sutton, of Mexico, and from 
Japan 233 Rotarians and 226 ladies for a total attend- 
ance of 568. 
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The very high attendance by Rotarians of Japan at 
that Conference noteworthy; even more remark- 
able was attendance by their ladies in those days 
when Japanese women stayed close to home. Just 
as Rotarians and ladies are doing today in Japan for 
the 52d Annual! Convention of Rotary International, 
the Japanese Rotarians and their ladies painstak- 
ingly studied English conversation and singing for 
the Secon ific Regional Conference. If the en- 
thusiasm shown over the first international Rotary 
event in Japan is again evident among Japanese 
Rotarian ind there is much clear evidence that it 
is even higher today—it is no exaggeration to antici- 
pate a Japanese attendance of more than 15,000 at 
the Tokyo Convention next year 

It was an extremely busy day for Founder Paul 
Harris in Tokyo and a most inspiring 15 hours for 
Japanese Rotarians on February 9, 1935. Delayed by 
rough st for almost a day the Founder of Rotary 
arrived at Yokohama at 5 o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by Mrs. Harris and President and Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee Hill, of Missouri, U.S.A. Disappoint- 
ingly short though his stay in Japan was, Founder 
Paul planted a tree that still grows in the garden of 
the Imperial Hotel, and the spirit of Rotary he per- 
sonally implanted remains alive in the hearts of 
Japanese Rotarial 


FS the late ’30s the international circumstances 
surrounding Japan were taking a definite turn from 
understanding and friendship to disagreement and 
skepticism. Internally a state of military dictator- 
ship existed and expanded. Having displayed all 


possible resistance to the military pressures, the Ro- 
tary Club of Tokyo disbanded on September 11, 1940. 
All the efforts to maintain Rotary in action in Japan 


had failed, but evidenced at the last meeting of 
the Club, the determination to preserve the spirit of 
Rotary and the ideal of service never faded. 

With 38 Rotary Clubs and some 2,000 Rotarians in 


the then Districts 70 and 71, Japan was severed from 
the world family of Rotary. Yet to former Rotarians 
in the country it was by no means the end of Rotary 
nor was it the denial of Rotary’s objectives. Nine 
former Rotary Clubs, in fact, continued to hold their 
meetings under various disguised names all through 
the war years, adhering practically to the Rotary 
procedures. Through those dark and long years for- 
mer Japanese Rotarians cherished and preserved in 
their hearts the ideal of service and the objectives 
of Rotary. The war with all its miseries and paffis 
was a great trial through which the New Japan was 
to be created and the new Rotary movement in Ja- 





pan to be born. What the Rotary-minded Japanese 
suffered was to be repaid in abundance later. 

When the war was over in 1945, the “Back to 
Rotary” movement was started immediately. But it 
was not until 1947 that the movement could take 
organized form. In the two years previous, political 
purge, monetary inflation, freezing of bank accounts, 
heavy taxes, and, above all, goods shortages had to 
be conquered. Now, in addition to those nine former 
Rotary Clubs that had met through the war years, 
more resumed their activities, and when the “Back 
to Rotary” Committee was organized on March 18, 
1947, 18 such Clubs were represented. Headed by 
Takashi Komatsu, the Committee started the delicate 
negotiation through the occupation forces and 
through correspondence with Rotary International. 
It was by no means an easy task under the then- 
prevailing circumstances. 

It was President S. Kendrick Guernsey and his 
Board for 1947-48 that listened to the call from Japan 
and decided to send Assistant Secretary George R. 
Means to Japan to survey the conditions. Assistant 
Secretary Means came in an unofficial capacity in 
September, 1948, and made a careful study to see if 
Japan was ready for Rotary. Acting on the Means 
report, the 1948-49 Board of Rotary International 
under the leadership of President Angus S. Mitchell 
decided to admit Japan again into Rotary. With the 
sad memories of the warfare still lingering in the 
hearts of many, it was a most courageous decision. 
And it was so farsighted that Rotary led all other 
organizations in admitting Japan and Japanese into 
the world family of friendship in the postwar period 

Assistant Secretary Means returned to Tokyo in 
January, 1949, this time with the official mission to 
reorganize Rotary in Japan. Assisted by Tomotake 
Teshima, an air-conditioning man of Tokyo, he 
worked hard and seriously not merely to organize 
Rotary Clubs, but to create something appealing to 
many thousands of men in Japan. Since the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo was reorganized in April, 1949, Ro- 
tary Clubs have been organized in Japan at a phe- 
nomenal rate of one in every ten days. And the re- 
cent growth is even better than that: for the 1959-60 
Rotary year, the rate is one new Club in every five 
days. On October 1, 1960, there were 390 Rotary 
Clubs in action, with more than 15,700 members in 
the country. 


Wuen we compare these figures with those at- 
tained during the first 20 years of Rotary in Japan, 
we are led to believe that there must be something 
different from the past in the Rotary movement in 
this part of the world. With due respect to the devel- 
opment of Rotary in general, if Umekichi Yoneyama 
was the founder of Rotary in Japan, George Means, 
now General Secretary of Rotary International, is 
the creator of the new Rotary movement in Japan. In 
appreciation of the invaluable inspiration and assist- 
ance he has given, year after year in behalf of all 
the Rotary Clubs in Japan the Rotary Club of Tokyo 
has elected George an honorary member 

Rotary in Japan today is democratic, penetrating 
into smaller communities to appeal to local leaders 
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At a Rotary meeting in Nara, city of shrines and pagodas, a member 
gives a “classification talk” similar to those you hear in your Club. 


and organizing additional Clubs in big cities to make 
Rotary available to more leaders in business and pro- 
fessional life. In District 355 alone there were 88 
Rotary Clubs at the end of last July, and Governor 
Makoto Den is undoubtedly one of the busiest Dis- 
trict Governors in the Rotary world. 

With much of the Rotary literature now translated 
by Rotary International into Japanese, it is admit- 
tedly easier today for Rotary to interest Japanese 
and for Japanese in turn to understand Rotary. With 
the language barriers thus being eliminated, Rotary 
is bound to expand even more in Japan 

Yet more important is the fact that Rotary is mak- 
ing the people of Japan internationally minded. 
Umekichi Yoneyama organized the first Rotary Club 
in Japan with internationally minded leaders. To- 
day Rotary is bringing the outside world closer to 
leaders in small communities as well as big cities. 
The Jet Age of transportation may bring men closer 
together physically but it is the spirit as expressed 
and expanded in Rotary that brings them together in 
heart. World news is available in the newspaper, 
but opportunities to think about and sympathize 
with peoples in the world are provided by Rotary. 
Indeed, more and more business and professional 
leaders in Japan are captivated by Rotary opportu- 
nities to know peoples in other lands and to make 
friends in other countries. The influence of Rotary 
in the promotion of international understanding has 
been more directly exercised in smaller communities 
remote from such international centers as Tokyo 
and has been more keenly appreciated in the making 
of internationally minded leaders in all parts of the 
country. 

Rotary is making Japanese people more and 
more service-conscious. Especially in smaller 
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ties, Rotary’s Community Service is bringing 
results that in turn not only intensify Rotarians’ 
interest in community affairs but make non- 
Rotarians community-minded. There are, too, many 
stories that could be told to show how the ideal of 
helping create higher standards in busi- 
| professions. Many Rotarians are directly 
for erasing the long-time reputation of 
soods as being “cheap but not good” and 
ind making high-quality products for 

world market. 
Rotary alone local leaders can sit side by side 
national leaders man to man. The great rdéle 
is playing in the democratic process of Japan 
hould not be overlooked, particularly when Japan’s 
Rotary | \intained its traditional high member- 
itions. In its fold are hundreds of the 


Founder of Rotary in Japan, the 
late Umekichi Y oneyama helped 
organize the first Club there in 
Tokyo in 1920, served as RI 
Commissioner for forming other 
Clubs. He served RI as Dis. 
trict Governor and as a Director, 


President of a hosiery company, 
Masakazu Kobayashi became 
a Rotarian in Nagoya in 1924, is 
now a member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Tokyo Club. A Past 
RI Vice-President, he is on the 
1961 Convention Committee. 


Prior to his retirement, Takashi 
Komatsu was an executive of a 
Tokyo steel company. A Rotar- 
ian since 1929, he is a Past Dis- 
trict Governor and served on 
many Committees, including 
the 1958 Convention Committee. 


An air-conditioning executive 
now retired, Tomotake Teshima 
joined Rotary in Kobe in 1933, 
is now a member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Tokyo Rotary Club, 
A Past RI Director, he has served 


on international Committees, 
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nation's top business and professional leaders. It 
may still take years for us to complete the demo- 
cratic transition in all phases of our life, but it is 
certain that Rotary will play an important part in 
the development of sound democracy in Japan. 

The 1961 Convention of Rotary International is 
going to be in Tokyo. It is sure to be most unique, 
as it will be held in a city and country traditionally 
and historically different from those sites of past 
Rotary Conventions. It promises to be meaningful, 
as it will certainly bring more people from the East 
than any other Conventions in the past. It will set 
a stage with an Oriental background for world under- 
standing. And we anticipate that it may be the big- 
gest Convention ever, as 15,000 Japanese Rotarians 
are determined to set an all-time record in attend- 
ance at least percentage-wise by a single country. 
No Rotary Clubs in Japan are expected to be left 
unrepresented at the Tokyo Convention. 

English lessons in conversation and singing are 
being pursued by Rotarians and ladies all over the 
country so that they can play active réles in the 
Convention and welcome English-speaking friends 
from abroad. They are preparing programs, repre- 
sentative of their respective communities, for over- 
seas guests during sight-seeing tours in Japan before 
and after the Convention. They are planning farnily 
hosting to show their friends from other countries 
how they live and enjoy life. They are going; to 
escort those strange to Tokyo in shopping and 
amusement. What we may be short in physical ficil- 
ities we are set to make up by personal attention 
and service. 

The Tokyo Convention will be the high light in 
the history of Rotary in Japan. With all the inspira- 
tion expected from the international meeting, it will 
mark beyond any doubt a renewed starting point for 
the Rotary movement in Japan for a greater contri- 
bution to the cause of Rotary in years to come. 

You are most cordially and earnestly invited to 
attend the Convention and see with your own eyes 
what Rotary is doing and shows promise of doing 
in Japan. 


~<a 
——_ 
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In 1949, Rotarian Kobayashi, as President 4 the reorganized 


Rotary Club of Tokyo, receives charter from RI General 
Secretary Means, then Assistant Secretary. Seated in the 
photo is Shigeru Yoshida, then Prime Minister of Japan. 
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Red Power in the East 


A former British press attache and technical adviser to Chinese forces 
reports on the meaning and menace of Communist China. 


By Lord Lindsay of Birker 


iF HISTORICAL perspective the recent rise of 
mainland China to great-power status is a return to 
normal. For 2,000 years China was the one great 
power in the Far East. The analogy would be with a 
Europe in which the Roman Empire had never dis- 
appeared. The traditional society of China was, of 
course, very different from that of Europe. Its ideal 
was an authoritarian, paternalistic social harmony 
in which everyone had his proper place, The rul- 
ing group was the imperial bureaucracy recruited 
through examinations in the Confucian classics. 
Civilian scholar officials ranked higher than soldiers, 
and officials had both higher status and more wealth 
than merchants. 

Up to the 18th Century most Western visitors con- 
sidered China ahead of Europe in civilization. But 
while the West was transformed by the industrial 
revolution, China remained stuck at the 18th Cen- 
tury level, its rulers too bound by their own tradi- 
tions to take over Western methods as the Japanese 
did. From 1840 on, the Chinese Empire suffered a 
series of defeats and had to make far-reaching con- 
cessions to foreign control which destroyed the 
authority of the traditional system. 

The history of China for the first half of the 20th 
Century was a series of attempts to find some system 
to replace the old society. The revolution of 1911 
tried to introduce parliamentary democracy, upon 
which followed the chaos of the war-lord period. 
The Kuomintang government made progress be- 
tween 1927 and 1937, but its standards weakened 
under the stress of war with Japan. Many Kuomin- 
tang refugees in Taiwan will now say, “If only we 
had put through on the mainland the reforms we 
have now carried out on Taiwan, the Communists 
could never have won.” And they are almost cer- 
tainly right. The Nationalist Government had the 


Beneath a giant portrait of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
Mao and other top officials in 1956 review the Shanghai 
celebration of the “voluntary surrender” of private enter- 
prises to the Communist Chinese Government. Years 
of persecution of the capitalists and a gradual take-over 
of businesses had preceded this step meant to deceive out- 
siders, report recent escapees. Increasing pressure on 
businessmen had resulted in bankruptcies and many 
suicides. Those who “donated” their firms were promised 
income and managerial réles; the alternative: ruin, 
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opportunity to compete with the Communists for 
popular support and to use the surge of patriotism 
produced by the war to overcome vested interests 
against reform, but, in my opinion, it fumbled the 
opportunity, and the Communists won much sooner 
than they had expected. 

The war with Japan gave the Communists their 
opportunity. Their skill in guerrilla warfare enabled 
them to expand behind the Japanese lines from an 
Army of 50,000 controlling a population of about 2 
million in 1937 to an army of one million controlling 
a population of about 100 million in 1945. It was in 
this period that they acquired the reputation of be- 
ing merely agrarian reformers and there was a good 
deal in their policy to justify it. They could only 
fight guerrilla warfare against the Japanese with real 
popular support, which meant that they had to give 
the peasant what he really wanted and not what 
Marx-Leninist theory said he ought to want. Their 
successful agrarian program was based on laws 
which the National Government had passed before 
the war but had never implemented, except in a few 
experimental areas, before its retreat to Taiwan. 


Is 1949 many people were ready to support the 
new Communist regime. It brought internal peace 
after 12 years of large-scale fighting and a generation 
of desultory civil wars. It started with promises of 
moderation, that the transition to socialism would be 
gradual and that former opponents now willing to 
cooperate would not be penalized. And it won 
considerable respect by its technical competence. 
Broadly speaking, the Communists did a very good 
job wherever their Communist theory was irrele- 
vant. The works of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao 
give no guidance on how to restore a war-damaged 
railway system, how to steilize the currency, how 
to develop irrigation and flood-control schemes, how 
to start a public-health service. In fields like these 
the Communists used common sense, showed great 
organizing ability, and made effective use of tech- 
nical experts. 

If the Communists had been content to provide 
competent administration and a reformist program, 
they could have won general popular support. Many 
people hoped that they would act like this, but to do 
so would have involved the serious Communist 
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heresy of revisionism. (When I described the mod 
erate policies of 1949 to an English Communist, his 
comment was, “These people cannot be proper Com- 
munists; they have not yet had a reign of terror.’’) 

Once the Communists were firmly in power it 
gradually became clear that their real objective was 
to transform Chinese society according to Commu 
nist doctrine whether or not the Chinese people 
wanted it. One can only understand Chinese Com- 
munist policy in so far as one can appreciate the 
mental processes of political enthusiasts convinced 
that they have certain knowledge of the natural laws 
governing human society and motivated by the 
vision of a perfect society in the future for which 
any present sacrifices are justified. 

The contradiction between doctrinal Communist 
objectives and the interests of the Chinese people 
has been clearest in agriculture. Although three 
quarters of the population are peasants, the Commu 
nist party proclaimed itself the representative of the 
industrial workers and gave priority to their inter 
ests. (Figures published in Peiping in 1957 showed 
the monthly wage of a city worker to equal the aver 
age per capita annual income in the countryside.) 
Although the reformist policy of the war years had 
been successful in raising production and producing 
a gradual equalization of land holdings, it was re 
placed by a policy of class war against the landlords 
in which some 2 million people may have been killed 

The poorer peasants got land in this process, but 
soon lost it through collectivization. Collectivization 
has potential technical advantages where small scat- 


Born in imperial China, these oldsters have seen their 
land defeated by Japan (1895), invaded by many powers in 
the Boxer Rebellion (1900), torn by civil wars from 1911 
on, invaded by Japan (1937-45), conquered by Reds (1949 
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All photos in this article 
are by Swiss photographer 
Peter Schmid, of PIX, Inc. 


Vembers of Hsiao-Chu, “model” 
collective village near Canton, 
gather for instruction. The land 
around it had first been divided 
equally among villagers by the Com- 
munists. Then it had been taken 
away to be cultivated collectively. 
Vow it may be presumed that Hsiao- 
Chu, like other rural _ villages 
throughout China, is a commune 
with dormitory living and a com- 
mon kitchen and nursery. Lord 
Lindsay reports that “there may 
have been some real increase in pro- 
duction |but| food production per 
man hour may well have declined” 
in rural China. Food shortages re- 
main as one of Red China’s most 
serious—and pressing — problems. 


tered plots can be turned into large fields, but this 
does not apply to large areas of China where most 
cultivated land is terraced hillside. The basic motive 
for collectivization was the Communist belief that it 
represents progress toward socialism. A subsidiary 
motive was that collectives are easier to control and 
tax than individual peasants. Collectivization was 
clearly unpopular. Articles in the Peiping press com 
plained that even Communist party members were 
reluctant to join the collectives. At the end of 1957 
official statements admitted that the yield per acre 
on most collectives was 20 or 30 percent below that 
attained by the few remaining individual peasants 

There was some rise in agricultural output even 
after the initial recovery from the disorganized con 
ditions of 1949, but the rate of increase was only a 
little faster than the increase in population. The 
poorer peasants had made some gains, but the aver 
age farmer had to give at least as much of his output 
to the Government as he formerly gave to the land 
lord. And the average standard of life remained 
very low. Official statements reported an average 
per capita cash income in the countryside of about 
$25 (U.S.) a year. (The average in Taiwan with 
individual farming under a reformist program was 
nearly twice this.) 

Industrial development was much more success- 
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emphasis was on restoring war dam- 


first Five-Year Plan started in 1952. 
tivation only produced an emphasis 
try and some inefficiency through 
planning. About 20 percent of the 
was invested and national income 
tween 6 and 7 percent a year. There 
pansion of the railway system and a 
ndustrial construction. Between 1952 
output rose from 1,300,000 to 5,200,000 
power increased more than two and a 
new industries were started 

mmunists could liquidate the land- 
le class, they needed the technical 
ntellectuals. From the Communist 
nost intellectuals had an undesirable 
ground and many had an undesirable 
America and they therefore needed 
fit them for a socialist society. The 
nformity was at its height between 
nd few were able to resist it. While 
als sympathized with Western ideals 
democracy, they could not call on 
lition to support them; in the tradi- 
system the Government had en- 

il ideology. They had to admit the 
ents of the regime and few had any 
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consistent theory in terms of which to criticize 
Marx-Leninism. The Korean War made it easier to 
denounce any American sympathies as unpatriotic 
In the background there was always the sanction of 
the campaign against counterrevolutionaries with 
its public executions and forced-labor camps 

Religious groups were under similar pressure to 
break any contacts outside China and give their pri- 
mary loyalties to the Communist regime 

The year 1957 was an important turning point in 
Communist China. The pressure for intellectual con- 
formity had been considerably relaxed in 1956 and 
foreign contacts had become easier. By 1957 Mao 
apparently thought that the foundations of socialist 
society were stable. Agriculture had been collectiv- 
ized, industry and trade completely taken over by 
the State, and the reéducation of the intellectuals 
seemed to have been successful. Foreign visitors 
during 1956 got the impression that the intellectuals 
were in general favorable to the regime though crit- 
ical on points of detail. Mao believed that the accom- 
plishments of the regime had far outweighed its 
defects and that free criticism would only produce 
the sort of criticism the regime could accept. He 
therefore called for criticism and promised no re- 
prisals against the critics. 

If Mao had been right in [Continued on page 58) 
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MALL, GRACEFUL people tending monsoon- 
soaked ricelands in the bright tropical sun . . —_ 
endless vistas of tranquil beach bordered with 


coconut palms and occasional clusters of thatch-roofed 
shacks on stilts . . . burgeoning cities with Jet Age 
airfields and motor traffic jamming streets that teem ' cage ° : 
at the same time wih’ the stir and clutter of Two hundred million people live in 
squeaking buffalo carts, squatting sidewalk mer- 
chants, and crying hawkers... . jungle-cloaked moun- 
tains limning the horizon above sloping valleys of 
terraced rice fields and groves of tufted bamboo 
. +. ancient temples moldering in remote stretches of 
tangled rain forest .. . vast, well-groomed rubber 
plantations . . . sleepy village streets with low, jerry- 
built, open-front shops selling bright-colored cloth, 
transistor radios, medicine from tigers’ bones, and 
handmade brooms and baskets . . . modern-minded, 
Western-dressed city dwellers living within a few 
hours by road from primitive, half-naked hillmen 
who hunt with arrows and exist by growing opium 
for the clandestine markets of Lima, Chicago, 
a 
This is Southeast Asia, the vast tropical region 
stretching 2,500 miles down from the underbelly of 
China and taking in Indonesia to the south, Burma 
to the west, and the Philippines to the east 
Here, in eight sovereign nations and five colonial 
or semicolonial territories, are 200 million people- 
for the most part engagingly cheerful and easygoing, 
traditionally well fed. But today Southeast Asia is 
one of the underdeveloped areas of the globe; grow- 
ing populations are beginning to press on resources 
and there are disturbing economic changes and po- 


litical problems. 
Burma, a nation larger on the map than France, 
with 22 million people, has been beset with diffi 
culties since she gained independence from Britain Bicycles, 
12 years ago. Devastated in World War II, she has 
had to contend with rebellions by Communist and to operate a socialist democracy without the trained 


jinrikishas, trucks, and autos vie on street leading inte 


personnel to make it work. The Red insurrection is 
about beaten, but Karen and Shan insurgents still 
cause plenty of trouble. When a split in the govern- 
ing party two years ago threatened civil war, the 
country’s tough, straight-talking Army commander, 
General Ne Win, took over, ruled for a year and a 
half, and then turned power back to the politicians 
after new general elections 

Today U Nu, a Buddhist ascetic, is back in the 
office of Prime Minister which he held before the Ne 
Win coup. Some people still question whether 
democracy can work among the easygoing but in- 
dividualistic Burmans, but U Nu has restored civil 
liberties abridged during the Ne Win regime and is 
giving parliamentary rule a good second try. Burma, 
a Buddhist nation with its own language, has much 
untapped mineral and agricultural wealth, but pro- 
duction is still below pre-World War II levels. Food 
is plentiful, however—Burma is the world’s largest 
exporter of rice—and life is not hard for most citi- 
zens 
iit Burma’s foreign policy is governed by the fact that 
— she has 1,000 miles of common frontier with Com- 
munist China. She is friendly to the West, but 
cannot afford to antagonize her powerful neighbor. 


minority groups, while her leaders have attempted 


Soon to embark on public-health assignments in home States, Ma- 
layan nurses study anatomy in a W HO-sponsored center in Penang. 
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Treaty Organization, which has headquarters in 
Bangkok. U.S. economic and military aid has helped 
> 2 stability and progress greatly. 


Cambodia is that curious phenomenon, a kingdom 
without a monarch. Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
son of King Norodom Suramarit who died almost a 
year ago, has for years been the dominant force in 
. the country but does not want to be King himself. 

By Peggy Durdin Meanwhile, the dynamic Prince has the title of Chief 
of State and runs the Buddhist country as the head 
| ' of the mass Socialist Community party. 

; Prince Sihanouk is passionately neutralist, and his 
kingdom of 4,600,000 people, with an area equal to 
that of Minnesota, has managed to get handsome 
chunks of economic aid from Communist China and 
Russia as well as the United States and France. Al- 
though the U.S.A. has given more assistance than all 
other countries combined, the Cambodian press gives 
extensive play to Russian and Communist. Chinese 
activities and little to those of the U.S.A. 

Prince Sihanouk is tough on his domestic Com- 
munists, however. The Communist party is per- 
mitted legal status, but 15 leaders were arrested in 
August for subversive activities and Communist 
newspapers were suppressed, Cambodia is, as you 
recall, the seat of the once-mighty Khmer Empire, 
centered at Angkor, the magnificent ruins of which 
are one of the splendid sights of Southeast Asia. 

Aside from political and international anxieties, 
the Cambodians do not have much to worry about, 
for their territory produces a surplus of rice and fish 
and rubber (from huge French-owned plantations) 
to provide export income. 

Laos is a kingdom the size of Indiana or West Ger- 
many whose sovereign, King Savang Vathana, has 
no governing power and stays in the little temple- 

Shinese business section in Bangkok, air crossroads of Southeast Asia. studded, hilltop town of Luang Prabang while the 
kingdom's Government operates from Vientiane, 125 
tangoon, a colorful mixture of sarong-wearing Bur- miles to the south. With only 1,600,000 people scat- 
mese, dhoti-clad Indian settlers, and Western-garbed tered through almost roadless valleys and moun- 
immigrant Chinese, is a meeting ground for diplo- 
matic and aid missions—Communist and Western. 
Thailand is a monarchy whose young King Phumi- 
phol has no power but coéperates with a moderate 
military authoritarian regime headed by a burly 
Field Marshal named Sarit Thannarat. Slightly 
smaller than Burma, Thailand has a somewhat 
larger population and is more developed and West- 
ernized, although she is the only Southeast Asian 
nation to have avoided Western rule in the last 
century. Thailand also escaped damage from World 
War I] 
The sprawling capital, Bangkok (pop. 1% million), 
is the air crossroads of Southeast Asia and a rushing, 
cosmopolitan metropolis of Florida-style villas, 
ancient Buddhist temples, royal palaces, and traffic- 
filled boulevards. The kingdom's free-enterprise 
economy, based on a rice surplus, rubber, tin, timber, 
and the beginnings of industrialization, is healthy 
and growing 
Thailand (the name means “Land of the Free’) 
has always been friendly to the West, and today is 


rankly anti-Co ist < é ys ‘ ss 
frank : i ‘ mmunist and allied to the U.S.A. and Besmess eatin ddan tenBedtanes eslect seed vied tn 
other anti-Communist powers in the Southeast Asia a school in Hwambi. Burma leads the world in rice exports. 


ropic lands of political and economic contrast. 
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tains, Buddhist Laos is the poorest, least-developed 
Southeast Asian country. Laos depends on U.S.A. 
aid to finance its Army, pay most of the costs of 
government, and underwrite its imports. 

An uprising in Vientiane in August brought to 
power a new government under an urbane, French- 
educated aristocrat, Prince Souvanna Phouma, com- 
mitted to making peace with rebel Communist-led 
Pathet Lao forces and shifting from tacit alliance 
with the West to a neutralist international policy. 
This is unacceptable to a young U. S.- and French- 
trained general, Phoumi Nosavan, who has raised 
the standard of revolt at Savannakhet against the 
Vientiane Government. 

The U. S. dilemma is acute. Laos, whose principal 
export, opium, grown by the hill tribes, is an illegal 
traffic and produces no Government revenue, would 
fall an easy prey to Reds supported from Communist 
North Vietnam if U. S. aid were withdrawn 

Vietnam is today two countries. Her territory, the 
size of New Mexico and larger than Italy, was di- 
vided at the Geneva Conference in 1954 in a settle- 
ment of the stalemated conflict between French 
colonial rulers and Communist-led forces fighting 
for independence, The South is now a separate, inde- 
pendent anti-Communist State headed by President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, and the North is a Communist “re- 
public” under President Ho Chi-minh. 


In THE South—population about 13 million—the 
U.S.A, finances the armed forces and much of the 
budget and import needs, The North—population 15 
million—relies heavily on Communist China and 
Russia. In both States the thin, wiry Vietnamese—of 
ancient Chinese ancestry and Confucian culture with 
an overlay of French influence, and widely con- 
sidered the most industrious people in Southeast 
Asia—are boosting rice, rubber, coal, and timber 
production and starting primary industries, but the 
South is hampered by the constant activity of Com- 
munist guerrillas supported from the North 

Frail-looking, ageing Ho Chi-minh is seeking uni- 
fication of the country under Communist domination 
through elections which the more populous, rigor- 
ously controlled North would win. Stocky, dogged 
President Diem has refused a vote and is grimly 
resisting the North's alternative program of violent 
conquest. 

In the southern capital of Saigon, a French-look- 
ing city of wide boulevards with 2 million residents, 
normal activity goes on. Slim, wasp-waisted Viet- 
namese women in their traditional loose silk trousers 
bargain with vendors at teeming markets; U. S. 
engineers construct a new highway into the rice 
fields of the Mekong delta. But evidence that the cold 
war has warmed to a simmering crisis is provided by 
shots between police and saboteurs that ring out in 
the night and by guards who search cars and pedes- 
trians at key road junctions. 

The Philippines, island republic of 26 million peo- 
ple, beat its Communist rebellion six years ago under 
the late great “new deal” President, Ramon Magsay- 


say. The threat is still there, in guerrilla bands far 


back in the jungle-covered mountains and in Red 
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agents quietly active in Government and business 
organizations, but it is not an immediate danger. One 
reason is that the Philippines is one of Asia’s few 
successful democracies. Corruption, election abuses, 
and other glaring defects may exist here, but repre- 
sentative government and basic freedoms are main- 
tained. The Philippines—with a land mass equal to 
the area of Arizona—is the most Westernized nation 
in Southeast Asia. It had universal education and 
decades of experience at internal self-government 
when the U. S. voluntarily relinquished colonial rule 
there 14 years ago, and has continued, despite some 
critical times, to be a viable State and society. 


Auurep with the U.S.A. in a mutual defense pact 
and SEATO, the Philippines provides the U. S. with 
major Far East air and naval bases. U. S. business 
and trade are no longer paramount in the Philip- 
pines, but the English language still prevails in a 
land of many local dialects, and Americans are well 
received. The future will have its serious problems. 
The Philippines’ social and economic development is 
spotty. Landlordism is widespread in rural .areas, 
and poverty and backwardness are the lot of many. 
Industrialization is only beginning, and the economy 
is still based on rice, sugar, copra, timber, and other 
products vulnerable to world price fluctuations. 

Malaya, Southeast Asia’s newest independent na- 
tion, is a curious political entity created from a pop- 
ulation of indigenous Moslem Malays and immigrant 
Chinese and Indians. When Britain gave the Feder- 
ation of Malaya sovereignty in 1958, many an ob- 
server said the combination would not work, but so 
far it has worked extremely well. Independent Ma- 
laya, a constitutional monarchy with an elected 
King, has maintained a stable, democratic govern- 
ment, kept its rubber and tin-producing economy 
prosperous, attracted new foreign investment with 
inducement laws, and almost completed the wiping 
out of a 12-year-old Communist rebellion. Of the pop- 
ulation of 7 million, the more numerous Malays pre- 
dominate in Government and agriculture, while the 
Chinese and Indians run much of the business. 

Much of the credit for the success of this new 
nation the size of England is due to its Prime Min- 
ister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, a portly, even-tem- 
pered Malay prince who has dealt justly and can- 
didly with Malaya’s three main racial groups and 
avoided the feverish urge for State socialism that 
has afflicted other newly independent Asian nations. 
Malaya is opposed to Communism and has no rela- 
tions with Communist-bloc nations. She is not a 
member of SEATO, but is allied with Britain, a 
SEATO member. 

Singapore, the little island State at the southern 
tip of Malaya, achieved internal self-government last 
year, but Britain still handles the defense and 
foreign affairs of this former British crown colony. 
Conditions remain good, but a burgeoning popula- 
tion (already 1,600,000) from a high birth rate 
threatens standards of living and widespread unem- 
ployment. Industrialization is imperative, but wel- 
fare-State wage rates and social benefits make costs 
higher than elsewhere and discourage investments. 
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Singapore wants to join Malaya, but the Malay ma- 
jority of Malaya does not want to add the predomi- 
nantly Chinese population of Singapore to the al- 
ready large Chinese population of Malaya; the 
Chinese would overbalance the Malays. 

North Borneo and Sarawak, the two British crown 
colonies on the North Coast of Borneo, are big, un- 
developed, and sparsely inhabited by native peoples 
and Chinese immigrants. They are making rapid 
progress, however, politically and economically. Self- 
government is already beginning, and it is expected 
that they will be independent countries within ten 
years. The little Malay principality of Brunei, be- 
tween them, was given full internal self-government 
by Britain two years ago, but Britain still handies 
its defense and foreign relations. 

Indonesia, with 87 million people and a land mass 
as big as Alaska, is the world’s most populous Mos- 
lem State. The republic has had problems in stabiliz- 
ing and unifying itself since gaining independence 
from The Netherlands in 1950 after years of revolu- 
tion. Rebellions against the central Government at 
Djakarta continue on the islands of Sumatra, Celebes, 
and Java. The expropriation of all Dutch enterprises 
—huge plantations, banks, trading firms, factories, 
shops, and public utilities—and the expulsion of 
Dutch nationals have dealt the economy a heavy 
blow. Inflation is great and food and goods scarce. 

The floundering parliamentary government of 
many parties has been abolished by President Su- 
karno, who has set up a “guided democracy” system 
of which he is the head operating through a Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet, and other governing organs ap- 
pointed by himself. President Sukarno has to share 
power, however, with leaders of the military forces. 
Only parties accepting the new national socialistic 
system are permitted to exist. 

The Communist party, for years the largest in the 
country, has subscribed to the new order, at least 
nominally, but because the party recently criticized 
the Government performance during the last year 
the Army has suppressed it in many regions. 

The Government has been consistently neutralist 
and has relations with and gets aid from the U.S.A., 
Russia, Communist China, and other countries. The 
expulsion of Chinese residents from rural areas led 
to strained relations with Peiping, but rapproach- 
ment is developing. 

Thus this “guided democracy,” Southeast Asia’s 
biggest, potentially its richest, nation, struggles on. 


Outposts of Freedom 


Two lands not in Southeast Asia that play a special 
réle in the Far East are Korea and Taiwan. Peggy 
Durdin discusses them briefly below.—Tue Eprrors, 


Throughout the world Taiwan and Korea have 
come to symbolize embattled resistance to Com- 
munist expansion. And with reason. On Taiwan 
(named Formosa or “Beautiful Isle” by 16th Century 
Portuguese) Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 12 years 
ago established what was left of his Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government and Army after losing main- 
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land China to the Communists. He has held out on 
Taiwan ever since against repeated Communist ef- 
forts to take over his stronghold. Similarly for 15 
years the South of Korea has balked attempts of the 
Communist Northern half to dominate the South. 

Both territories have had massive United States 
help. After providing the main force in throwing 
back a North Korean (plus Chinese Communist 
troops) attack on the South, the U.S.A. has con- 
tinued to keep military forces in South Korea and 
given defense and economic aid to the South at the 
rate of about 300 million dollars annually. Current 
U. S. economic aid to Taiwan is at the rate of 70 
million dollars, not including further large sums 
spent on military equipment. Both South Korea and 
Taiwan maintain armed forces of about 600,000 men. 

A rugged peninsula the size of Idaho jutting out 
from the North Asia mainland, Korea has some 30 
million people. It was provisionally divided into two 
States under the aegis of the United Nations after 
Russian armies occupied the North at the end of 
World War II and the U. S. and Allied forces oc- 
cupied the South. Swollen by refugees from the 
North, the South’s population is 22 million. 

Student-led uprisings against President Syngman 
Rhee earlier this year resulted in his overthrow. A 
new Government has just taken over after general 
elections with John Chang as Premier.* The new 
Government is committed to eliminating the corrup- 
tion and oppression of the previous regime, and in 
foreign affairs has begun to cultivate friendship with 
Japan, which Mr. Rhee opposed because of his re- 
sentment of Japan’s 50 years of colonial rule in 
Korea before the last war. 

There is little likelihood of the two Korean Gov- 
ernments agreeing on any procedure for achieving 
reunification. On the other hand, as separate States 
the two halves are heavily handicapped. The North 
has the resources for industrialization—in which it 
is now being helped by Communist China and Rus- 
sia—but a shortage of food. The South has plenty of 
food but limited industrial potential. 

Taiwan, like Korea, was also a Japanese colony 
until the end of the last war when it reverted to 
Chinese control. The beautiful, subtropical, and very 
mountainous island is worked to the maximum ex- 
tent to produce food and industrial raw materials 
for a fast-growing population of 10 million. Popula- 
tion pressure is, indeed, one of the gravest problems 
facing the Nationalist Government and intensive ef- 
forts are being made to attract industries to Taiwan 
in order to expand the economic base of the island. 

General Chiang and his regime still aspire to re- 
turn to the mainland. The Nationalists, who have a 
mutual defense treaty with the U.S.A., no longer 
talk of returning simply through invasion, but of co- 
érdinating a military return with an uprising on the 
mainland against the Communists if and when that 
time comes. There is some feeling, especially among 
native-born Taiwanese, that any thought of a mili- 
tary return to the mainland is unrealistic and that 
Taiwan’s future lies in becoming a separate, inde- 
pendent country. 


* See Rotarians in the News, Tur Rorantan for October, 1960. 
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Religion -- Heartbeat o 


ee is the heartbeat of the Far East. You 
feel it in the reflective nature of the people. You hear 
it in the sound of temple bells. You see it in the 
shrines and mosques and great pagodas, landmarks 
in man’s eternal search for truth. 

There can be no understanding of the people in 
the vast reaches of land east of Europe unless one 
understands their religious faith. The world has 
coined a word to explain this fact: “orientation,” 
the act of turning eastward as in worship. 

We of the West, heirs predominantly of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, often feel there is but one Holy 
Land, the region of Palestine, made sacred by such 
places as Sinai, the river Jordan, Bethlehem, Jeru- 
salem; and by such names as Abraham, Moses, 
David, Jesus of Nazareth. But there are other holy 
lands and holy prophets, age old and greatly loved 
by those who are heirs of other faiths. This has al- 
ways been true, but only now, since the world has 
been made small by the speed of transportation and 
intimate by the miracles of communication, are we 
beginning to realize that wherever man lives, man 
worships, and that in his spiritual quest the wor- 
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Great Buddha, Kamakura, Japan. Confucius. 


shiper in the Far East is fully as devout as we are. 

Had you been born in the Shinto faith, for ex- 
ample, as have some 60 million Japanese, life itself 
would be your religion. When the Shintoist works, 
he is worshiping. When he plants his rice, or har- 
vests his crop, catches his fish, fights a typhoon, or 
seeks special guidance in his career or his travels, he 
believes he is working in harmony with deities to 
whom are given the soft-sounding name of kami. 

Kami are more than gods in the ordinary sense; 
they are the essence of life. In olden times each class 
of people, each trade and each vocation, had its 
kami. There were the kami of carpenters, shop- 
keepers, farmers, politicians, and many more. It 
was believed that proper respect and worship of 
these kami assured good fortune, expert artistry, 
and successful achievement. But the Shintoist was 
also convinced that his own effort was an important 
form of devotion. Religion became a partnership be- 
tween the kami in man and the universal kami. All 
Nature was involved in this partnership. Even to- 
day, if you ask a member of the Shinto faith how he 
explains the fact that people, trees, flowers, are all 
alike in their class, yet all different individually, he 
will say, “It is the kami working out their purpose.” 

Shinto, therefore, means the way of the gods. It 
was born when Japan was born in the shadowy mists 
of creation. At that momentous time, Shinto chron- 
icles relate, a god and a goddess named Isanagi and 
Izanami stood on the bridge of heaven gazing down 
into the drifting void. With a jeweled spear Isanagi 
stirred the formless earth until it became a thing of 
beauty. The sparkling land that dripped from his 
spear became Japan, and the tallest point, formed 
when the spear was lifted out, became Fujiyama, 
the snow-coned mountain which rises more than 
12,000 feet into the sky. 

The first ruler of this earthly paradise was the 
son of the sun goddess, Amaterasu-O-Mi-Kami 
(Heaven-Shining-Great-Kami), and emperor wor- 
ship followed as a natural consequence of this mean- 
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Shinto shrine. 


Taoism founder Lao-tzu. 


ingful mythology. The mikados, 124 of them in an 
unbroken succession, known as Tenno or heavenly 
sovereigns, ruled as coregents with the sun goddess, 
who was symbolized by a sacred mirror set upon 
the throne. 

Shinto, as a State religion called’ Kokka, imposed 
a tax upon the people for the upkeep of the more 
than 100,000 shrines, the support of some 20,000 
priests, and the training of many teachers. The 
country became the “Land of the Rising Sun,” a 
Shinto designation; the word for government and 
religious festival was one and the same: matsuri- 
goto; and Japan’s most famous symbol became the 
torii, a massive crosspiece marking the entrance to 
every Shinto shrine and representing the bridge 
connecting heaven and earth. 


B UT then came Pearl Harbor and, out of Pearl 
Harbor, defeat; and, out of defeat, came a religious 
reformation. Under the new Japanese Constitution 
adopted in May, 1947, the Mikado disclaimed his god- 
ship. No longer did he derive authority to rule from 
the Heaven-Shining-Great-Kami, but from the su- 
preme will of the people. No longer was he a deity 
to be worshiped; now the masses could raise their 
eyes and look at him when he passed by, thereby 
shattering a tradition of nearly 2,000 years. 

A number of schismatic Shinto sects had made 
their appearance prior to this de-deification of the 
Emperor. Buddhism had also made its Japanese ad- 
vent in A.D. 522 and Christianity in 1549, but it was 
not until the postwar period that these groups were 
officially recognized and that freedom of religion 
came to Japan in a very real way. Today while 
Kokka (State Shinto without State compulsion) 
still exists, there is also Kycha or Sectarian Shinto 
made up of 13 major groups representing a dynamic 
force in Oriental life. 

Whether you follow Kokka or Kyoha or even if 
you are non-Shinto, as long as you are Japanese you 
will be influenced by the kami. The torii is ever be- 
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fore your eyes, beckoning you to a Shinto shrine. 
Set in a grove of sacred trees, the shrine is actually 
a temple, a wooden structure generally painted a 
soft red, having a gracefully sloping roof, and broad, 
inviting steps. 

You make your ablutions at a fountain in the 
shrine yard. remove your shoes, and enter the spa- 
cious, unadorned room for public worship. Ad- 
vancing to the simple altar, you bow deeply twice, 
clap your hands twice, and then devote yourself to 
prayer and meditation. Your prayer will not be a 
request for help or a petition to a deity with whom 
you can bargain, but an awakening of the kami with- 
in yourself, and a vow to live and work anew with 
honor and pride in Shinto, the way of the gods. 

Confucianism in China is also a “way” and Taoism 
actually means “the way,” and together these two 
schools of thought have exerted fully as much in- 
fluence upon the 650 million Chinese as Shinto has 
upon the people of Japan. Strictly speaking, Con- 
fucianism is more an ethical philosophy than a reli- 
gion. The immortal sage Ch’iu K’ung, who was 
called K’ung-fu-tze (a name Latinized by Jesuits 
into Confucius), had no intention of starting a reli- 
gious movement, 

“You speak of serving -gods,” he said to his fol- 
lowers, “but how shall you serve gods when you 
have not yet learned how to serve men?” 

When asked about life after death, he remarked, 
“We do not yet know about the present life. How 
can we know about death?” 

His followers wanted a definition of a gentleman, 
and he told them, “A gentleman is one who is 
troubled by his shortcomings.” 

So contemporary are these and other precepts that 
even today we often quip, “Confucius say... .” 
And yet he lived 600 years before the time of Christ. 
So potent was his insistence on rightness—rightness 
in living, in dealing with one’s fellowman, in being 
honest with oneself—that it is safe to assume these 
principies are still struggling in the heart of every 
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Confucianist against any unrightness” with which 
he may-be confronted. Confucius called the stabiliz- 
ing power in, man “Ji” and explained it as the har- 
monization of our moral being with the universe. 
Virtue, he insisted, is man’s greatest good, and order 
is Heaven's only law. 

His contemporary was the “Old Philosopher” 
Lao-tzu, from whom Taoism sprang. Confucius was 
a moralist; Lao-tzu, a mystic. These two men never 
met, but certainly their spirits must have had many 
a rendezvous. Confucius taught people how to be in 
the world and of the world in order to improve the 
world. Lao-tzu showed men how to escape the world 
and yet how to remake it by following Tao, the Way 
of Reason. 

Lao-tzu said that Tao did not require the wisdom 
of a Confucius. “Get rid of the wise men, put out the 
professors,” he admonished, “and the people will 
profit a hundredfold more!” 

Nonetheless, he agreed with Confucius on morals 
and the good life, and the two sages were in accord 
on the ancient Chinese belief in ancestor worship. 
They could hardly do otherwise, for reverence for 
the dead had a long and respected tradition among 
Oriental people. The two philosophers themselves, 
when they died (Confucius at 73 and Lao-tzu at an 
age unknown), were honored as if they themselves 
had been the ancestors of all Chinese. Even today, 
throughout the vast and sprawling Chinese main- 
land, largest by way of population, of all the coun- 
tries in the world, the words and the thoughts of 
these two sages are the people's richest heritage. In 
the Analects, the “Bible” of Confucianism, modern 
Chinese still hear the venerable K’ung-fu-tze say, 
“He that is really good can never be unhappy. He 
that is really wise can never be perplexed. He that 
is really brave can never be afraid.” 


Frowine through Confucianism and Taoism in 
China, through Shinto in Japan, and through all 
philosophies and religions of the Far Hast is 
Buddhism, a stream of faith so powerful that its 
tributaries are beginning to touch even the Western 
world. India was its source. Here in the unspeak- 
ably rich fountains of Hinduism it rose at about the 
time of Confucius and Lao-tzu, some 2,500 years ago. 
Its founder was the Buddha, which means the “En- 
lightened One.” 

Historians say the Buddha was the son of King 
Gautama and his wife, Queen Maha Maya, who ruled 
the Sakya tribe in the Himalayan valley of the 
Ganges. But millions among the world’s more than 
150 million Buddhists believe his birth was mirac- 
ulous. The Buddhistic soul, called the Bodhisattva, 
had resided in heaven since the beginning of time, 
and now, ready to assume the form and nature of 
man, the divine annunciation came to Maha Maya. 
While she was on her way to her parental home, 
the Buddha was born from under her right armpit, 
says one legend, and the trees bowed down in wor- 
ship. 

It matters little today whether the Buddha's ad- 
vent is legend or historic fact, or whether he was 
prince or pauper, for his teachings and his life have 
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so influenced people spiritually, politically, and cul- 
turally that nations have been radically transformed. 
Because he advocated freedom of religion and an 
unhampered search for truth, it is doubtful whether 
Buddhistic countries, be they China or Tibet, can 
ever be fully enslaved. Because he put compassion 
above possessions and the quest for quietude above _ 
the quest for comfort, it is hardly to be expected 
that the Buddhist can ever fully understand mate- 
rialism. Because he insisted that men walk the 
‘Middle Way” between extreme asceticism and over- 
indulgence, the true Buddhist must ever remain & 
person of moderation. Since the Buddha left a 
“Golden Rule” for all to follow, “Hurt not others 
with that which pains yourself,” his people are 
pledged to an ethical life. And inasmuch as his 
greatest dictum was “Impermanent are compound 
things,” it follows that the Buddhist must look upon 
the world as but a temporal home. 


Tuese philosophical views are often lost to West- 
ern man when he travels in the Far East. He sees 
the imposing Shwe Dagon in Rangoon whose forest 
of shimmering spires is covered by pure gold and 
learns that frequently when a Buddhist dies, a 
loved one spreads a bit of gold leaf over a small 
section of these mighty towers. He stands before 
the awe-inspiring solid-gold statue of the Buddha in 
Bangkok’s Wat Bovornives monastery, or views the 
giant Buddha figure in Kamakura, Japan, or visits 
the Temple of Buddha’s Tooth in Kandy, Ceylon, and 
usually he sees only the outer form. It is also pos- 
sible that as he watches the saffron-clad monks, 
thousands of them in Asia, walking barefooted and 
bearing their offering bowls, he thinks them strange- 
ly anachronistic. He does not know that these men 
are teachers who capably instruct the youth, that 
they train novices, and assist people in spiritual re- 
treats. The monks are engaged in many social ac- 
tivities and bring great solace to their fellowmen. 
Many Buddhist families would not think of partak- 
ing of their first meal of the day without first placing 
a portion of food into a monk’s bowl. It is an offer- 
ing, a form of “grace before meals.” 

Most of all, Western man does not understand that 
Buddhism is a quest. The Buddha was not interest- 
ed in final answers. His mission was to turn men’s 
hearts from fruitless craving for “impermanent” 
possessions to reflection upon permanent values. His 
aim, he said, was to make individuals realize the best 
and highest in their natures. When asked, “Where 
is heaven?” he replied, “Walk the Eightfold Path: 
tight Views, Right Intention, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mind- 
fulness, Right Concentration.” 

“But, Master,” a disciple demanded, “of what does 
religion consist?” 

“It consists,” said the Buddha, “in doing as little 
harm as possible, in doing good in abundance, in 
practicing love, compassion, truthfulness, and purity 
in all walks of life.” 

So spoke and so lived the Enlightened One, and, at 
the age of 75, he showed men how to die. In a grove 
of trees, surrounded by his disciples, he took the 
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hand of his best beloved scholar, Ananda, and told 
him not to weep. “Whatever is born,” explained the 
Buddha, “bears within itself the seed of dissolu- 
tion.” 

His followers compiled his sayings, his teachings, 
and his philosophy into holy books called Pitakas, a 
Sanskrit word meaning “basket.” They took his 
greatest sermon on suffering, carried it from India 
into other cultures, and wove its meaning into the 
fabric of the life of the Far East. The basis of the 
sermon was: to cease from suffering, cease from at- 
tachment; to cease from attachment, cease from 
craving; to cease from craving, cease from ignorance. 

While it was not the Buddha's wish that he be 
deified, his deification was inevitable; and while he 
may not have foreseen the diverse interpretations 
which would be put upon his life and thought, sects 
within sects soon evolved, extending all the way 
from Lamanism in Tibet to Zen Buddhism in Amer- 
ica. Because he said that God cannot be limited, 
described, defined, or explained, non-Buddhists often 
call him an atheist, but to all Buddhists he is a ref- 
uge and, to many, a savior. The Sangha or fellow- 
ship formed in his name is united in spirit, although 
seemingly divided under many names. Every stupa, 
temple, and pagoda is a sentinel for freedom in the 
Buddhist’s quest for truth 

And so is every mosque a sentinel for the Moslem. 
For the Moslem faith is the youngest and one of the 
most dynamic religions of the Far East. Ninety per- 
cent of the people in the Republic of Indonesia and 
some 80 percent in the Federation of Malaya are 
Moslem, and the mosque is their sacred house of 
worship. When the muezzin stands upon the min- 
aret and chants the unforgettable call, “There is no 
God but Allah! Mohammed is the messenger of Al- 
lah! Come to prayer, come to prayer!” every Mos- 
lem knows he is part of a world community of more 
than 400 million members of Islam, a word which 
means submission to the will of Allah, the Arabic 
name for God 


Tuese many millions whose prayers are heard 
from the Celebes to Morocco, and whose ranks are 
growing in the United States, are the people of “the 
Book,” the Holy Koran. Moslems may disagree about 
many things, they may belong to diverse political 
and cultural groups and even to various sects within 
Islam, but they are all united by the Book which was 
inspired by God through His prophet Mohammed. 

The Holy Koran’s 114 suras or chapters instruct 
its people how to live and how to die so that salva- 
tion may be assured. It commands them to honor all 
true prophets, including Abraham and Jesus. It pre- 
scribes rules for conduct, gives historical insight into 
religion, and is written in a language and style so 
classical it is said to be the greatest book in Arabic 
literature. Yet, Mohammed, through whom it was 
dictated, was an unschooled camel driver, an orphan 
in the ancient city of Mecca, Hijaz, which, when he 
lived there from A.D. 570 to 632, was the crossroads 
of the world 

Today Islam stands strongly at the crossroads of 
world religions. Influenced by both Judaism and 
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Christianity, this vital faith is convinced that few 
religions have been as successful in demonstrating 
equality of race and rank as has the religion of the 
Book. Nowhere in the world, says Islam, is worship 
so open and free as in the mosque. Make your ablu- 
tions, remove your shoes, cleanse your heart, and 
you are welcome in the house of the Lord. 

If, however, you would be a true Moslem, you will 
be guided by the “Five Pillars of Faith” which pre- 
scribe: (1) belief in the One God, Allah, and in His 
messenger Mohammed; (2) the salat or daily prayer, 
spoken five times each day as the worshiper faces 
toward Mecca; (3) the zabat or tithe, a donation for 
the propagation of the faith and the support of the 
poor; (4) the fast periods during the holy month of 
Ramadan which commemorates the first revelation 
of the Koran; (5) the hadj or pilgrimage to Mecca, 
expected of every loyal Moslem who can afford it 
and who is physically able to make the journey. 


Mecca, Islam's holy city, draws a line between 
the follower of Mohammed and those of other faiths. 
No non-Moslem is allowed to enter the city walls 
where the holy Kaaba stands. Mecca holds the story 
of how Mohammed opposed the infidel practices and 
brought an end to pagan gods. Mecca was the set- 
ting for the plot against the prophet’s life, of mir- 
acles of escape, and of Mohammed's many acts of 
mercy. Mecca was the scene of the hegira, the 
prophet's flight to Yathrib in A.D. 622, a date which 
serves as the beginning of the Moslem era. Mecca 
is the memorial of Mohammed’s triumphant return 
when, with 10,000 followers, he captured the city in 
Allah’s holy name. 

From Mecca the forces of Islam moved out in 
the Seventh and KLighth Centuries to convert the 
world and succeeded in cstabdlishing an empire that 
reached from Afghanistan io Spain. Today it seeks 
only to conquer the hearts of men and hopes to make 
its beliefs understandable und effective in a rapidly 
changing world. 

So do all faiths. And if the religions of the Far 
East are rivers in the great areas east of Europe, 
then Christianity in these countries may be said to 
represent pools of spiritual influence. Whether in 
the Philippines, where 83 percent of the people are 
Roman Catholic, or in Burma, where a Protestant 
missionary, Adoniram Judson, first translated the 
Bible into the native language and developed the 
first Burmese dictionary, Christendom strives earn- 
estly to serve and to execute what it sincerely feels 
to be God's will. It is large, 800 million strong 
around the globe. 

But all faiths, whether numerically great or small, 
urge their followers today as never before to live 
their best and do their best and come to terms with 
God and man. In this sense, religion is the most co- 
hesive and powerful force for good in all the world. 
That it has, in its passion to win the souls of men, 
triggered wars in the past is a historical fact, but 
that it can mold an enduring peace for the future is 
the hope of all who, through the eyes of faith, see a 
new era of spiritual understanding emerging out of 
the dissolving barriers between East and West 
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Singapore 


HE ORIENT is my part of the world, in which I 

was born, where I have spent most of my life; 

yet even after years in the Far East | find that 
its fascination for me is always new. There is no 
experience like seeing again the beauties of Japan or 
the majestic mountains of Taiwan, or coming into 
Hong Kong for a landing. There is no country quite 
as distinctive and different as Korea, nothing any- 
where that can match the city temples of Thailand 
or the jungle temples of Cambodia. 

You can experience the high lights of the Far East 
in a month, if you are short on time, and travel by 
air. For those lucky ones with time, the American 
President Lines and the P. & O.-Orient Lines have 
frequent crossings on excellent ships. Or you can go 
one way by ship, fly back, or use air on various legs 
of the journey within the Orient 


Travelling the Orient 


What to do, what to see, on a month-long 
grand tour of the Far East. 


By John C. Caldwell 
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Let’s say that you will be attending the 1961 
totary International Convention in Tokyo May 28- 
June 1. You have decided to spend ten days in 
Japan, two days in Formosa, six days in Hong Kong, 
three days in Bangkok, one and a half days at the 
Angkor Wat, one and a half days in Saigon, two or 
three days in Manila. 

Between Convention sessions you'll find time to 
take sight-seeing bus tours, perhaps arranged by the 
Japan Tourist Bureau. Tokyo is not a city of great 
shrines and temples. But it is a place of interesting 
shopping, of good food and exuberant night life. You 
will want to sample sukiyaki and tempura cooked at 
your table by a kimono-clad waitress as you sit Japa- 
nese style on the floor. You'll shop for cameras or 
binoculars or cloisonne or ingenious toys for children 
at some of the hundreds of fine stores on the Ginza, 
the four-mile-long main shopping street. A Kabuki 
theater performance will fill an evening. 

In the remaining six days you can visit Kyoto and 
Nara, ancient capital cities of temples, shrines, and 
gardens; the Fuji-Hakone National Park; Kamakura 
with its Great Buddha; Nikko with its magnificent 
shrines and near-by Lake Chuzenji. During the trips 
by rail and car you will pass by lovely countryside, 
forests, farms and villages, mountains and seashore. 

At least one night should be spent in a Japanese 
inn, sleeping on the floor Japanese style and eating 
Japanese food. There are scores of ideal inns in the 
Mount Fuji-Lake Hakone region, with hot-spring 
water piped into the private baths as well as the 
huge public pools. Luxuriating in the steaming 


John C. Caldwell, lecturer, travel consultant, author of 
Far East Travel Guide and 24 other books, has crossed the 
Pacific 35 times, recently conducted a tour like the one 
he describes here. He was born in China; his wife was bom 
in Korea. They have five children, live in Nashville, Tenn. 
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Thai danc er 


baths, lobster-red from the heat 
and more relaxed than you have 
been in months, afterward don- 
ning a kimono, you will recall 
with regret that departure time 
nears. Soon you will be on your 
way to the Republic of China, on 
the island of Formosa. 

Two days in Formosa will pro- 
vide time to get into the moun- 
tains. Near Taipei is Wulai Shan, 
reached by taxi and (the last two 
miles) by “pushcart railroad.” 
The route passes through typical 
Taiwan countryside—lush rice 
fields, foothills, then steep moun- 
tains, deep valleys, and precipices 
with numerous waterfalls. 
‘Tamed” aborigines stage dances 
regularly at Wulai Shan. In Tai- 
pei, Lungshan Temple will be 
alive with bowing, incense-burning worshipers. 

In Formosa you will first see the pedicab (the 
modern mechanized jinrikisha), enjoy your first real 
Chinese food, and encounter the cheong-sam, the 
highly split skirts worn by the women of China. In 
Hong Kong the cheong-sams are in full flower, and 
instead of pedicabs there are the genuine old-style 
jinrikishas, unchanged in style over many decades. 

Hong Kong has been called “an Oriental feast of 
the senses.” The deep-blue bay, ringed by city and 
mountains and alive with sampans, junks, and 
freighters; the crowded markets and streets of the 
city; the striking wealth and poverty (poverty par- 
ticularly among the thousands of refugees from Red 
China just across the way); the vivid colors—all 
combine to make this British crown colony unfor- 
gettable 

But Hong Kong is best known among tourists for 





its shopping bargains, for it is a duty-free port and 
you can buy a great many imported products for less 
than they cost in the country of origin. You can be 
measured and have a new suit in a day, but it is best 
to go to the Hong Kong Tourist Association in the 
Peninsula Hotel and get a list of good tailors; have 
several fittings. Take all of three or four days to 
have your suit finished! 

For men travelling alone, who do not like to shop 
but have a long list: let Sue Buol of Lil and Sue, in 
the Central Building, Hong Kong side, do the buying. 

In Hong Kong you should take a tour of the island 
(you probably will stay in Kowloon, on the mainland 
peninsula where the best shopping is located), and 
tour the New Territories where you can look out 
over Red China. A side trip to Portuguese Macao, 
six square miles literally surrounded by Communist 
China, will take a 
night and a day. 

From Hong Kong to 
Bangkok, the gateway 
to Southeast Asia, is 
two and a half hours 
by jet. Thailand is one 
country where The 
King and I is banned 
—as being disrespect- 
ful of hallowed Thai 
institutions. But the 
charm which that mu- 
sical play communi- 
cated is evident in this 
happy nation. 

Bangkok is a city of temples, over 300 of them, 
including the Temple of the Emerald Buddha, the 
Marble Temple, the Temple of the Dawn, the Wat 
Po with its Reclining Buddha, the Wat Indra Viharn 
and the Wat Rajabobit. And if temples dominate 
Bangkok's skyline, Buddhist priests and monks in 
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Bali, Indonesia 


saffron robes dominate the streets—for all males of 
Thailand are supposed to spend at least a few weeks 
in the religious life. 

Bangkok is also a city of canals, or klongs, which 
swarm with activity and are crowded with sampans 
and small launches which run regular taxi services. 
A recommended early-morning boat 

“trip begins at the Oriental Hotel and 
ends at a vast floating market where 
there are hundreds of boats belong- 
ing to buyers and sellers. You will 
also want to see Thai dancing and 
Thai boxing. The latter is accom- 
panied by strange music; and the 
boxers use their feet as well as their 
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One and a half hours by air from 
Bangkok, in Cambodia, is Siem Reap, near which is 
located Angkor Wat, which dwarfs any other ancient 
building or collection of buildings in the world. The 
main wat was built in the early 12th Century as a 
Hindu temple, but was soon converted to Buddhist 
use. The temple covers 500 acres, required 50 years 
to build, and was constructed with slave labor. Yet 
the Angkor Wat is just one temple. 

You must also see the Angkor Thom, or Residence 
of Kings, which is located about a mile from the Wat 
It was once a walled city of a million people and 
covered 2,000 acres. There are more than 600 tem- 
ples, monuments, and palaces in the Angkor area: 
the ruins of Angkor are scattered all through the 
jungle, and still-uncovered temples may be spotted 
from the plane, poking spires through the dense 
growth. 

Saigon, capital of Vietnam, is your next stop after 
Bangkok. Once called the “Paris of the East,” now 
more austere, it still has a strong French atmos- 
phere, many French-style bistros and sidewalk cafes. 

Things I remember about Vietnam: the language, 
which sounds like birds twittering with a Chinese 
accent; the Vietnamese women, wearing what |! 
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think is the most alluring and beautiful of all Ori- 
ental costumes; the girls, with flowing dresses, very 
long braids, riding to school on bicycles; and the 
dust-bin pedicabs, some even mechanized and all 
needing safety belts. 

Manila is your logical last stop. See something 
more than the city. Two worth-while trips are: to 
Pagsanjan (pronounced Paksanhan) Gorge, with its 
lush tropical jungle growth and a beautiful water- 
fall, where you can shoot the rapids in a dugout; and 
to Tagaytay Ridge where from the lodge you over- 
look Lake Taal, in the center of which is a volcano 
with another lake inside its crater. 

Going and coming are easy, and there are many 
routes you can take to and from the Orient. Hawaii, 
with its surf-edged beaches, towering mountains, 
swaying palms, and Aloha spirit, is a favorite stop- 
over for travellers—who should see the lovely outer 
islands as well. The fastest route between Seattle 
and Tokyo is via Anchorage—an interesting and 
significant stop, especially now that Alaska has 
achieved U. S. statehood. On the return trip from 
the Far East, the flight from Anchorage to Seattle is 
during daylight hours, and there are many magnifi- 
cent vistas of Alaska’s islands, snow-capped moun- 
tains, glaciers. 

The tour outlined above can easily be adjusted, 
added to, or subtracted from, depending upon your 
interests. You may wish to visit Rangoon, the “long- 
house”’ people in the jungles of Sara- 
wak, the lovely island of Java. Cer- 
tainly Australia, reached by Quantas 
Airlines, although it is not included 
within the scope of this article on 
Far East travel, would fill your days 
with great interest. Here is a vigor- 
ous British culture set down in a 
land of unique fauna and flora—and 
wide-open spaces. New Zealand to 
the Southeast is one of the loveliest 
spots on earth, with mountains like Switzerland's 
and fiords like Norway’s, hot springs, volcanoes, lush 
vegetation in the North, and beautiful beaches. You 
may even wish to include fabled Tahiti on your 
route. 

And there are many side 
trips you can include at little 
extra cost. Korea, for example, 
which is at its best in May and 
June, can be visited from 
Tokyo for only $130. 

Orient-bound travellers 
from the U.S. generally do not 
realize that once one reaches 
Bangkok, it costs little extra 
to go on around the world via 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, the 
Middle East, and Europe. The 
most unique of the newest 
routes makes it possible for 
you to fly from New York City 
to Copenhagen, to Paris, or to 
Amsterdam and thence over 
the [Continued on page 59] 
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Guy Gundaker 
Se _Appreciation 


Dear Guy 

This let should have been written long ago. In 
fact, I should have written it just after I visited you 
in 1957 in your den of memories surrounded by your 

asures of Rotary literature and correspondence. 

But you know how it is with these “good inten- 

ve have, Guy. And now I’m too late, but I 

jing to write anyway, as I want to congratulate 

your long and exceptional service to Rotary, 

and I want to congratulate Rotary on having attract- 
<d a man like you. You were a devoted Rotarian. You 
ed Rotary and encouraged all to follow its ideals. 
oneer in advocating better business 

he adoption of codes of better stand- 

iness and craft organizations—in fact, 

lirectly or indirectly you were responsible for 

» adoption of some 100 such codes of ethics. 

I remember your address at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention in 1922 on Rotary and modern business, and 
at the Atlanta Convention in 1917, and again at later 
Conventions on the subject of better business 
method 

I remember so well your “Toast to Rotary” which 
you gave at t Cincinnati Convention in 1916 when 
| Second Vice-President, in acknowl- 
honor: “Here to Rotary! Parlia- 

today, preserver of the world’s 
» of tomorrow, upbuilder of character, servant 

ankind, my Rotary, your Rotary, interna- 
God give it more power!” 

You were elected President of Rotary Internation- 

al at the St. Louis Convention in 1923 without op- 
this same Convention I was elected 

ou on the Board, and it was my 
isure to serve two years with you 

sat at the feet of a master Rotarian 

ch from you. You were gentle in 

Board, yet true to your convictions, 

decisions. Rotary thrived under 


you were 
edgment 


ment of busine 


tional Rotar 


position, and at 
to serve wit! 
privilege and 


Board 


remember your words of acceptance at 
ou stated: “I am deeply sensible of 
ou have afforded me to serve. | 
been an ardent advocate of the rigid 
1 forceful, strongly federated inter- 
nization, believing that international 
only one of God's means for the 
maintenance of world’s peace And you continued: 
“In m pinion, Rotary’s most lasting contribution 
be found in a service to business 
of a happier, more contented, more 
Operative, more efficient, and more 
ess world.’ 
st a hurried sketch of your interest- 


Guy Gundaker, of Philadelphia, Pa. President of Ro- 
tary International in 1923-24, who died August 26, 1960. 


ing and fruitful life, Guy. You were born in Lancas 
ter, Pennsylvania, in 1873, which made you 87 when 
you passed from this world of mortals on August 26 
I had no idea you had had so many years. | did 
know that you had graduated from Cornell Uni 
versity and for a number of years were active in the 
field of education. Then you graduated in law at the 
University of Pennsylvania and were a member of 
the bar for more than 50 years. You also had become 
a well-known newspaper writer. In the field of 
business you were the active head of Kugler’s Res- 
taurants in Philadelphia following the death of 
Ann's father. And what a grand helpmate you had 
in Ann, your wife, who passed on in 1951, Your son 
Guy, Jr., still survives you. 

Your Rotary activities will fill pages. You were a 
charter member of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia 
in 1910 and its President in 1914-15. You remained 
active in Rotary International in person and through 
your pen to the end. You filled many Committee ap- 
pointments, were an active Board member, and were 
the 13th President of Rotary International—and 
what a lucky number that 13 was for Rotary! You 
presided at the Toronto Convention in 1924 with 
ease, and confidence, and dignity. 

As sunset’s rays paint the clouded sky, so the 
reflection of your life enriches our horizon. 

So, good-by, Guy, until we meet across the river 


—EVERETT W. HILL 


President of Rotary International, 1924-25 
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H I> Fast 
to Dasiber | 


To be fully alive is to savor 


the beauties of the world which 


our senses bring us every day. 


By Elizabeth Byrd 


Piven three weeks of near- 
fatal illness in a New York hos- 
pital I was allowed to sit up, and 
at my request a nurse wheeled me 
over to a window. 

“There’s no view,” she said 
apologetically. “Just a dingy 
courtyard.” 

It was a narrow stone court- 
yard darkening with dusk. I saw 
the top of a parked ambulance 
and a row of garbage cans. A cat, 
tail high, stepped delicately over 
the gravel and stood for a mo- 
ment in black silhouette against 
the fading light. At the wall an 
ailanthus tree, rooted in cement, 
spread tarnished leaves, and up 
beyond the lace of its branches a 
crescent moon pinned the sky 
like a silver brooch. 

From her viewpoint the nurse 
was right: the scene was dingy. 
But to me it was achingly beau- 
tiful. I realized that I had never 
really appreciated the grace of a 
cat or the symmetry of a tree; I 
had taken the sky for granted. 
But I promised myself, passion- 


The Poet Li Po Admiring a Water- 


fall, by Hokusai, from 


Prints, by James A. Michener; pub- 
lished by Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
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ately, that I never would again. 
When I told the nurse how I 
felt, she said, “Lots of patients 
feel that way. But the trouble is, 
as soon as they’re back home in 
their normal routines they forget. 
You can’t hold onto the depth of 
sensation you're feeling now.’ 
She was right. None of us can 
sustain such rapture on an every- 
day level. But by making a con- 
scious effort we can learn to de- 
velop our sensitivity so that our 
minds and hearts stay alive to the 
daily wonders of life 
4 40-year-old woman told me, 
I've never had trouble with in- 
under great 
when I was little 
my mother played a wonderful 
game at bedtime. She would re- 
mind me of some happy or beau- 
tiful thing I had seen during the 
day and ask me to describe it— 
n on a field of but- 
tercups, the jewel tones of sunset, 
or the floppy prance of a puppy. 
“She would say, ‘Remember 
those things as you go to sleep.’ 
“Through the years I’ve devel- 
oped a storehouse of such mem- 
ories which I summon at will. 
For instance, last night instead of 
worrying about present problems 
as I went to sleep, I recreated the 
past—a misty, leaf-blown road 
and the fragrance of wet honey- 
suckle. Other times, in fantasy, I 
imagine a dream house for my 
family, but before I’ve even 
started building it I’m happily 


somnia, not even 


stress. because 


perhaps the su 


acl ” 
asieep 


‘ 
SucH a storehouse of memories 
enjoyment of 
When I was 
12, I went on a hike through the 
September day 
was broiling hot and I had never 


can double our 


everyday pleasures. 


mountains. The 


been so despel itely thirsty. After 
n ho ve came to a farmhouse 
vit] in o ne-covered well. 
On t vell’s rough cheek lay a 
long-handled dippe1 

That drink of cold water was 
ecstasy, and throvgh some chil- 


dish wisdom I said to myself, 
“Never forget this moment.” To 
this day a drink of cold water 
when my throat is parched sum- 
mons the sights and smells of that 
moment 30 years ago—the golden- 
rod, the perfumes of pine and 
fallen apples 
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chil- 


We can encourage our 
dren's appreciation of everyday 
living early, for when we ace born 
our world is fresh with wonder. 
You realize this when you see a 
child stroke a kitten, smell! a flow- 
er, taste a sweet, watch a grass- 
hopper, or listen to birdsong. You 
are seeing the senses utilized to 
the hilt, and you can teach your 
children to nourish their natural 
capacities. 

Even the youngest children are 
receptive to music. Kathy, my 5- 
year-old neighbor, dramatically 
illustrated the truth of Einstein's 
statement “Imagination is more 
important than knowledge.”’ 
Kathy is lively and merry, with a 
chronic inability to sit still. But 
one day when she dropped in, I 
was playing Debussy’s La Mer on 
my phonograph, and asked her to 
listen for a few minutes, explain- 
ing briefly that the music de- 
scribed the moods of the sea. To 
my surprise she shut her eyes and 
sat quietly. She said, “I hear 
waves ... and 'way down deep 
there are great big fishes with red 
tails ... now I hear a storm... .” 
Intuitively she had plunged deep 
into the very heart of the music. 

Most adults can’t take this imag- 
inative plunge so easily. For as 
we grow older our sense of won- 
der diminishes and with it much 
joy. But this loss is needless. A 
sensitive appreciation of the beau- 
ties of our environment can be 
held for life. 

Several years ago I visited an 
abandoned mining camp in Ari- 
zona. There, deep in the dark 
crags of the Bradshaw Mountains, 
a miner’s wife entertained me at 
tea. Her home was simple, the 
tea service modest. But on the 
table two tall white tapers burned 
in incredibly lovely copper hold- 
ers, casting a soft radiance 

When I admired the effect, she 


said, “Those candlesticks go 
wherever .I go. They travelled 
west with my grandmother in 
1849. They've lighted a lot of 


years, and a lot of dark corners.” 
Despite her bleak surroundings, 
this woman had embraced beauty, 
which is an embrace of life itself. 

The Oriental understands this 
sort of appreciation, and has 
brought it to a peak of gracious 
living. In Japan, guests are in- 





vited to a party “to watch the 
Young New Moon,” or to “cele- 
brate the birth of roses in our 
garden.” An American friend of 
mine told me that he once went 
to the office of a Kyoto business- 
man and was kept waiting five 
minutes. A secretary apologized 
for her boss: “Please understand, 
the blossom on his desk has just 
opened and he must contemplate 
it.” 


For contemplation is a means 
toward appreciation—lazy, lan- 
guid contemplation, like a stretch 
of the soul. We in the Western 
world must learn to slow up. We 
race our cars through the coun- 
tryside with only vague, blurry 
impressions of flowering meadows 
or fiery Autumn woods. We rare- 
ly pause to absorb loveliness. 

Julian Garrett, now with the 
Voice of America, recalls an ex- 
perience near Sapporo, Japan, 
during the first year of the occu- 
pation. He had made reservations 
at an inn, and when he arrived, 
hot and dusty, he was welcomed 
by a maid who gave him a towel 
soaked in ice water and fragrant 
with crushed mint leaves. The 
innkeeper had secured the serv- 
ices of a renowned artist to ar- 
range flowers in his room 

“Against a pale gray wall was a 
magnificent scroll,” Garrett said. 
“Below, in a low bowl, were three 
green branches and one exquisite 
white blossom. The whole effect 
was so simple and graceful that it 
still remains vivid after all these 
years. Strangely enough, my re- 
action was one of anger. ‘What a 
pity!’ I said to the innkeeper. 
‘Tomorrow these leaves and this 
blossom will wither, and a great 
work of art will be lost.’” 

A Japanese newspaperman 
overheard his remark and wrote 
a story in the local paper: “But 
the work of art will endure—at 
least as long as Mr. Garrett lives.” 

Heightened awareness  stim- 
ulates intellectual activity, for 
perceptions fed to the brain can 
only come through our senses. So 
our sensés should be exercised in 
awareness. In the midst of a novel 
I am writing I came to a most dif- 
ficult chapter—the thought-stream 
of a woman on the eve of a 16th 
Century [Continued on page 68] 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Household Fire Alarm. An attractively 
styled fire alarm screams a continuous 
warning when the room temperature 
reaches 135 degrees Fahrenheit. It op- 
erates on two standard flashlight bat- 
teries, independent of regular electri- 
city, which may fail in a fire. The unit 
hangs on a nail, and placement is rec- 
ommended in stairways, attics, storage 
and hobby rooms—wherever fire is apt 
to start by spontaneous combustion or 
spread rapidly. (1) 


@ Home Ice-Skating Rink. A one-piece 
heat-sealed plastic sheeting is designed 
to make an ice-skating rink for home, 
playground, and community use. The 
polyethylene liner is coldproof and non- 
brittle and may be obtained in either 
40-by-40-foot or 100-by-200-foot sizes. It 
is easy to lay out and flood from a hose, 
and holds water during warm spells and 
freezes smooth when the temperature 
falls. (2) 


@ Platform Stepladder. An all-aluminum, 
lightweight stepladder provides new 
heights of convenience for household 
handymen—and women—in height- 
reaching chores. It features a lock-on 
platform that can be attached to any 
step. This wide platform gives shaky 
climbers a feeling of security besides 
providing an easy-to-reach support for 
a paint tray, bucket, or tools. Steps are 
of antiskid ribbed construction and the 
legs have heavy anticonductive rubber 
shoes. (3) 


@ Home Stethoscope. The home crafts- 
man, repairman, hobbyist, or science 
fan can find many uses for a new eco- 
nomical stethoscope. With this rugged, 
but sensitive instrument, unhearable 
sounds become audible, such as faint 
knocks, taps, creaks, and leaks either in 
automobiles or around the house. Chil- 
dren can have educational fun listening 
to the heartbeats of pet animals. (4) 


@ Plastic Gasoline Tanks. Development 
of a film claimed strong enough to be 
made into about everything from flex- 
ible gasoline tanks for automobiles to 
rugged rainwear has been announced. 
Currently, manufacturers must “sup- 
port” plastic films with fabric backing 
wherever stitching is required. The 
sheer strength and tear resistance, even 
when stitched, of this film may lead to 
its replacing more expensive films that 
must be reinforced. It is three to five 
times stronger than many other com- 
monly used films. The use of the film 
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for® flexible “fas tanks could inspire 
major changes in automobile design. A 
sacklike tank could be made to conform 
to any open space in the car—even 
tucked under the fenders. Other poten- 
tial uses for the film include coated 
fabrics, electrical insulating tape, un- 
supported upholstery film, awning and 
tarpaulin materials, luggage covering, 
bathing caps, and gloves. (5) 


@ Safety Device. A portable, economical 
emergency warning device which occu- 
pies less than a cubic foot of trunk 
space is constructed with a top red and 
amber flashing light plus underneath 


You have seen these rigs 
on the highway but don’t 
know what they are? Called 
coaches, they contain bed, 
table, and drawer space, and 
are growing in popularity 
among tourists and indus- 
trial workers on the move. 
A manufacturer has built 
the cvach lift being demon- 
strated here. With a pair of . 
these lifts one person can 
raise the coach, drive the 
truek from under, and lower 
the coach to the ground. 


two-way steady burning flashlights, pro- 
viding illumination of surrounding re- 
pair area. A four-way circuit switch per- 
mits all-on or separate lighting and is 
powered by a conventional six-volt lan- 
tern battery. Caution reflectorized let- 
tering captures approaching headlight 
beams. Optional equipment: collapsible 
legs for height and flexible shafted red 
flags for daytime warning. (6) 


@ Stretchable Paper. The printers who 
used to send the “printer’s devil” out to 
get a paper stretcher would rock with 
delight as he sheepishly explained that 
he couldn't find one. Today’s printers 
will have to find a new gag, however, 
because paper can now -be stretched. 
First use of the new “stretch paper” is 
in check-out grocery bags. Instead of 
ripping, the new bags “give” or stretch 
to accommodate the pressure of the ob- 
jects inside. The paper’s extensible char- 
acteristics are acquired by compressing 
pulp fibers into a tightly knit structure. 
This built-in toughness permits stretch- 
ing instead of tearing under pressure 
and withstands impact. In addition to 
grocery bags and multiwall bags for 
cement and fertilizer, it is used in 
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such diverse applications as magazine 
mailing wrappers, packing wet flowers 
for shipmént, writing and printing pa- 
pers, tissues and towelling, paper cups, 
and disposable bed sheets. (7) 


@ Pocket Movie Viewer. A compact, eas- 
ily loaded viewer with a battery-op- 
erated light and positive rewind mech- 
anism was designed for those who 
want the enjoyment of 8-mm. home mo- 
tion pictures without either the trouble 
of setting up projection equipment or 
making a captive audience of unsuspect- 
ing guests. It takes standard 50-foot rolls 
of color or black-and-white film. The 
user presses a button which switches on 
a battery-operated light source and 
turns a smal! handle to activate the film. 
Single frames may be viewed at will 
and it may be used for editing. (8) 


@ Nuclear-Made Chemicals. Direct fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen by a proc- 
ess which requires no electric power 
and no coal or petroleum raw materials 
could be of immense value to many 
areas of the world which badly need 
nitrate fertilizers. Use of nuclear energy 
for chemical synthesis by the fission 





energy in the form of process heat or 


using the Gamma radiation for photo- 
chemical reactions is not exactly a new 
idea. But design of a reactor which 
would use more than 80 percent of the 
kinetic energy of the fission products 
for direct chemical synthesis would be 
new and utilized for the direct syn- 
thesis of nitrate fertilizers and many 
other syntheses. Such a process may be 
in the initial stages of development by 
researchers at Aerojet-General Nucleon- 
ics. 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Arandell Products Co., 3915 Powel- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. (2) Raven In- 
dustries, Inc., P. O. Box 227, Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak. (3) Howard B. Rich, Inc., Carroll- 
ton, Ky. (4) Edmund Scientific Co., 101 E. 
Gloucester Pike, Barrington, N. J. (5) B. F. 
Goodrich Co., 5400 E. Olympic Bivd., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. (6) Tedcar Products Co., 
Box 1209, Union, N. J. (7) Kraft Division, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C. (8) Hudson Photographic Indus- 
tries, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Photo: McCulley-Cook Mfg. Co., 305 Com- 
mercial, Oswego, Kans. 

(When writing to firms, please mention 
Tue RoraRian.) 
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A new wave of Western interest in Japan 


is reflected in a wide variety of current works. 


By John T. 


A SHELF of books 


ind rewarding at 


about Japar 


I t e, for ip is clearly one of 
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BOOKS 


Frederick 


takes the extremely pleasant and profit- 
able project of learning about Japan 
is equally in need of such a book. Cur- 
rent publications include highly 
attractive volumes meant to meet this 
Meeting with 
Maraini, and Living Japan, by 
Keene. 

Meeting with Japan is the work of a 
sympathetic Italian 
has lived many 


two 


need: Japan, by Fosco 


Donald 


scholar, one who 
years in Japan. It is 
marked by much sensitive comment on 
the arts, especially on architecture, and 
includes a wealth of Japanese history, 
primarily cultural. It is, 
marily a record of persona 
and impressions: meetings with friends, 
brief narratives of expeditions to places 


however, pri- 


experience 


of special interest, a jong narrative of 
the author’s internment during the 
Second World War. Thus it has the vir- 
tue of firsthand reporting, of personal 
insight. But it is very 
strongly by the defects of this virtue: 


also marked 
faulty, or at least baffling, organization; 
emphasis on much that interests Mar- 


aini but is not infallibly interesting or 
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A sumo wrestler is one of hun- 
dreds of Japanese pictured in 
Living Japan, by Donald Keene, 
a book covering many aspects. 


important to the reader. Genuine liter 


ary distinction, a quality of writing that 


would make even the trivial and the 
highly personal worth reading, would 
compensate for these defects, but Meet 


ing with Japan does not attain that dis 
tinction. The 
pictures, many of them 
they are so poorly arranged in relation 


volume is rich in fine 


in color, but 


to the text that correlation is difficult 
to the point of exasperation 

Donald Keene's Living Japan is in 
some ways similar. Keene like Maraini 
apologizes for the persona! element and 
the inevitable limitation it imposes. But 
in Living Japan the personal approach 
has not 
and sound proportion. The book offers 
“The Old Ways" 
and “The New Ways,” on religion and 


prevented clear organization 


orderly chapters on 
on politics, on education, entertainment 
the arts with 
genuinely 
Keene's 

It is made flavorful by 


each closely integrated 
illuminating 


style is 


lllustrations 
pleasingly unpreten 
tious personal 
observation and comment, but these are 
dominate o® to ob- 


never allowed to 


The traditional arts and beauties of Japan are featured in Meeting with 
Japan, by Fosco Maraini. Pictures like this Kyoto scene supplement text. 








struct the purpose of informin’ the 
reader, For the great majority of those 
readers who want to know about Japan, 
including prospective visitors, Living 
Japan is definitely the better of these 
two general books, and a very good one 
indeed, I recommend it warmly. 

Also of high value to the prospective 
visitor and to all readers are books of 
narrower scope, which profess to offer 
no more than a record of one person's 
experiences and impressions in Japan. 
I have keenly enjoyed and heartily 
recommend one such book: Junket to 
Japan, by Clarissa Lorenz, subtitled 
“The True Account of Peter Bell’s Ad- 
venture in Living with His Japanese 
Family.” 

Peter Bell was one of a group of high- 
school students from the United States 
chosen by the American Field Service 
to spend a Summer in Japan, living 
with a Japanese family. His expenses 
in Japan were paid by the Rotary Club 
of Tokyo and the Asahi News. Peter 
was an excellent choice for this privi- 
lege—observant, enthusiastic, warmly 
responsive to the warm welcome he 
received everywhere in Japan. From 
his diary and his letters home Clarissa 
Lorenz has fashioned a book which I 
vead with keen pleasure, and which 
gave me an extraordinary sense of real 
and vital experience—full of humor, of 
lively incident, of vivid impression. 
Completing it, the reader finds that he 
has received a surprising amount of 
information and insight while being 
continuously entertained. 

Elizabeth Gray Vining is well known 
to many readers in the United States 
for her earlier and deservedly popular 
work, Windows for the Crown Prince— 
a record of her experiences as tutor to 
Crown Prince Akihito from 1946 to 
1950. In Return to Japan she tells of 
two more recent visits to Japan, the 
second in 1959 when she was the only 
non-Japanese guest at the Crown 
Prince’s Wedding. 

Mrs. Vining’s 


writing 
often beautiful. She has a keen eye for 


is graceful, 


the meaningful detail, deep respect 
and keen appreciation for al! that is 
best in Japanese life. Naturally, her 
best opportunities for observation have 
been in the field of aristocratic and 
upper-class living: in this field, indeed, 
her opportunities have been unique and 
thus her record of them is uniquely 
valuable; but there has been a corres- 
ponding limitation which leaves the 
reader feeling that there are vast areas 
of Japanese life which Mrs. Vining has 
not seen closely and cannot therefore 
help him to understand. 

This limitation is not present in The 
Lovely World of Richi-san, by Allan 
R. Bosworth, though it is replaced by 
others. Here the focus is on a middle- 
class Japanese family, in terms of the 
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author's close association with its mem- 
bers over a substantial period of time. 
It is clear that this association was one 
of true friendship, with warmth and 
affection and respect on both sides, The 
degree to which Mr. Bosworth is able 
to communicate this feeling to his 
readers, and the extraordinary richness 
with which he conveys the 
the daily life of the Japanese household 
and the aspirations, problems, and sac- 
rifices of its -centered about 
the building of a 


sense of 


members 
house—is the 
measure Of the value of his book, and 
this is very marked and positive. 

For me the book is gravely marred 
by the author’s insistence on reproduc- 


new 


ing endlessly the efforts of his Japanese 
friends the difficulties of 
Page after page 
verree 


with 
the English language. 
after page of “My 
strangee Any 
can always eating... 


to deal 


fazzer is 
kind fooding he 
now 


man! 
I'm verree 
good helse—pu-raying to Buddha every 
day and living in countree making good 
and the like I find boring and 
taste. Would author Bosworth 
enjoy reading a similarly sustained and 
explicit account of his efforts to speak 
Japanese? I doubt it. But I must not 
allow the irritation I felt in this feature 
of the book—at worst an error of judg- 
than a fault of 
intention—to very real 
merits. There is no mistaking the gen- 
uine warmth of feeling for Japan and 
its people that this book communicates. 
In its ending—a visit to Hiroshima with 
his Japanese friends—Allan Bosworth 
has written with extraordinary poign- 
ancy and power. 

At first thought it would seem that a 
biography of the hero of the Russo- 
Japanese War, a man whe died in 1934, 
would have little relevance to present- 
day Japan. But the life of Admiral 
Togo bridged the incredibly brief pe- 
riod of Japan’s rise from feudal isola- 
tion to world and French 
author Georges Blond’s Admiral Togo 
is a truly fine biography, in which the 
events of that period of swift transi- 
tion are sharply focused in the career 
of one of the period’s greatest figures. 
I recommend this book to all lovers of 
It is concrete, cleanly 
in factual ground- 
ing, and sound in emotion. The Eng- 
lish translation by Edward Hyams is 
admirable. I recommend it too as his- 
torical background for understanding 
of modern Japan, presented in excep- 
tionally coherent and interesting form. 

Did read The Ugly American? 
James Saxon Childers has given us in 
The Nation on the Flying Trapeze a 
criticism of the Asian policy of the 
United States and its implementation 
in some ways as vigorous and perhaps 
more convincing because factual. This 
book is the record of a journey taken 


helse”’ 


in bad 


ment, I am sure, rather 
obscure its 


power; 


good biography. 
proportioned, firm 


you 





BEST BOOK? 


Prizes totalling $150 await 
readers of The Rotarian entering 
John T. Frederick’s contest on 
“The Best Book I Read in 1960.” 
Readers are asked to tell in a 
brief review of not more than 300 
words what book most aroused 
their admiration in 1960, and why. 
The review judged best will re- 
ceive $75; second best, $50; and 
third best, $25. Winning entries 
will be published in The Ro- 
tarian. Address your review to 
Best Book Contest, The Ro- 
tarian, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. The 
contest closes January 1, 1961. 
For further information, see 
page 43 of the October issue. 
—The Editors 











a distinguished teach- 
publisher—and his 


by Mr. Childers 
er, journalist, and 
wife, as a “specialist” for the United 
States Information Service: to Korea, 
Japan, the Philippines, India, and other 
First of all, this book 
is an piece of writing. Its 
accounts of experience in 
travel, meetings, places seen and people 
encountered, are vivid and lively, often 
amusing, firmly and rightly 
expressed that one turns back to reread 
for the sheer pleasure of the experience. 

But this is much more than another 
book of travel. Recurringly, and in- 
creasingly as his recognition of the 
problem sharpened, Mr. Childers raises 
the question of why the United States 
isn’t liked in most Asian countries, why 
the United States is blamed for alli that 
is wrong in the world, wherein its poli- 
cies and their application are at fault, 
I’m not qualified to judge the rightness 
of his conclusions. I can only say that 
I think this is a fine book and a valu- 
able book and that I wish every Ro- 
tarian in the United States would read 
it. One thing it would give is, in Mr. 
Childers’ words as fruit of his speaking 
to many Rotary Clubs, a fuller appreci- 
ation “of what Rotary International is.” 

“= * * 


Asian countries. 
excellent 
personal 


often so 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Japanese Prints from the Early Masters 
to the Modern, James A. Michener (Charles 
E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vt.. and Tokyo, 
Japan, $15).—Meeting with Japan, Fosco 
Maraini (Viking, $8.50).—Living Japan, 
Donald Keene (Doubleday, $7.95).—Junket 
to Japan, Clarissa Lorenz (Little, Brown, 
$3.50).—Return to Japan, Elizabeth Gray 
Vining (Lippincott, $4.50) —The Lovely 
World of Richi-san, Allan R. Bosworth (Har- 
per, $3.95).—Admiral Togo, Georges Blond 
(Macmillan, $4.50).—The Nation on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze, James Saxon Childers (McKay, 
$4.50). 

For an admirable selected and annotated 
list of nearly 100 good and recent books on 
Japan, prepared by Hyman Kublin, apply to 
Japan Society, Inc., 112 East 64th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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ee tedais f teal Day 
in Whask ington 


O N A RECENT Tuesday morning in the White House in Wash- 
ington, D. C., two Texans—Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, and J. Edd McLaughlin, President of Rotary Inter- 
national, shook hands warmly and sat down for a 35-minute dis- 
cussion of Rotary and its unique opportunity for promoting better 
understanding in a world sorely in need of it. The U. 5. Chief 
Executive, an honorary member of the Rotary Club of Abilene, 
Kansas, since 1942 and a more recent honorary member of Rotary 
Clubs in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and Newport, Rhode Island, 
paid high tribute to President McLaughlin for the ways in which 
Rotarians are putting Rotary’s ideals to work. Akin in spirit to 
Rotary’s International Service is President Eisenhower's People-to- 
People Program, one which thousands of U. S. Rotary Clubs support 
through “sister city” relationships, exchange of teachers, students, 
programs, and letters, and a variety of other activities. Newspaper 
and television cameramen recorded the event. The photo shows, 
from left to right. President Eisenhower; F. Eugene Richter, a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Washington; Rotary’s General 
Secretary, George R. Means; and President McLaughlin. Also pree- 
ent but not shown was Robert W. Fleming, President of the Rotary 
Club of Washington. 





[oe LwoK MUST BE FORWARD 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ROTARY FOUNDATION—BY FRANK F. HORNKOHL 


EEE some interesting news! 

Next year we are going to have a Roiary District Governor 
who was once a Rotary Foundation Fellow. 

He is Dr. Charles R. West, Jr., of Marianna, Arkansas, and 
he has just accepted the gubernatorial nomination of District 
615 for 1961-62, 

Do you remember how, in 1947, the death of Rotary’s 
Founder, Paul P. Harris, stirred Rotarians of the world to 
build a living memorial to him—in the form of a fund for 
“Fellowships for Advanced Study”? In the first half of that 
year $300,000 poured in, and in the second half of it we 
selected 18 graduate students from seven countries and sent 
them to ten countries for a year of study in a land other 
than their own, 

Overjoyed with the success of our experiment—centered 
from the beginning in The Rotary Foundation—we put out 
37 students the next year and 55 the next, and it was in that 
third group, 1949-50, that we included Charles West, Jr., a 
graduate of Texas A. & M. College and a veteran of World 
War II. For a year on our grant Charles studied philosophy 
at the University of Paris, then took a tour of active duty as 
an officer of the U. S. Army in Europe and the Orient, then 
earned M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Columbia University in 
New York. Now he is farming the family plantation, Double 
Bar Bend, in partnership with his father. “The Ph.D. of the 
Cotton Patch,” his neighbors call him. What did his year 
abroad under the Rotary wheel mean to Charlies West? You 
get a clear idea from a letter he wrote some years ago. It 
appears below. 

In the 13 years since Paul Harris’ death we have sent 
1,320 young men and women to lands other than their own 
for study, and, their horizons lifted, they have since become 
college presidents, authors, consuls, chief engineers, civic 
leaders, and Rotary Club Presidents. Charles is the first to 
be nominated a District Governor. 

Rotary Foundation Week comes this month—the dates, 
November 13-19. How will your Club mark it? There are a 
dozen, a hundred, ways, but one easy way now in your 
hands would be to tell the Charles West story and to read 
his letter to your Club, 

The Rotary Foundation—a great concept seen and given 
form by lawyer Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, Presi- 


Chairman, Rotary Foundation Development 
Committee; Rotarian, Bakersfield, Calif. 


dent of Rotary International in 1916-17! Yet it drew rela- 
tively little support until the Paul Harris memorial idea came 
to give it life. Up to 1947, Rotarians had contributed $700,000 
to The Rotary Foundation. Since then they have contributed 
nearly 6% million dollars! In 1959-60, Rotarians contributed 
$695,000, about $330,000 of which was used to provide grants 
to 126 Fellows. 

Our Fe!lowship program has attained significant stature 
throughout the free world in these 13 years. But where do 
we go from here? Asking itself that question, the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International authorized a few years ago 
the establishment of a Rotary Foundation Development Com- 
mittee and charged it with the duty of (1) recommending 
new activities for The Rotary Foundation, (2) publicizing of 
programs, (3) evaluating existing activities, and (4) devising 
ways and means of raising funds. 

What imaginative ideas came to us: a Paul Harris Peace 
Award; exchange of teachers; exchange of technicians; ex- 
change of high-school youths; international business confer- 
ences; an international youth-club program; financing Ro- 
tary Fellows to visit widely the country in which they have 
studied at the end of their school year. 

Raising funds for the expanding work of The Rotary 
Foundation is a continuing challenge. New members are 
urged to donate $10 or more at the time of their induction; 
some Clubs have unique projects for raising funds. Henry 
Brandt, a substantial donor from my Rotary Club, said: “The 
United States has been good to me. I came from Denmark 
many years ago and in this manner I am showing my appre- 
ciation for what America has done for me.” Eighty-year-old 
Horace O. Miller, of the Rotary Club of La Jolla, California, 
gave a trust donation amounting to more than $77,000—his 
interest was aroused when he heard a Foundation Fellow 
give a talk to his Club. 

Rotary Foundation Week is coming. “Talk it up” in your 
Club. Get a Fellow as a speaker if you can. Screen or re- 
screen The Great Adventure. Tell your local press about the 
Foundation and its work. Remind your lawyers to remind 
their clients of The Rotary Foundation as a worthy recipient 
of will bequests. And remember always that The Rotary 
Foundation is yours as much as it is anybody’s and that if 
you want it to go it will. 


My Year 
of Discovery 


| THINK back on my 

Rotary Foundation yeor 

at the University of Paris 

in 1949-50 as the year 

| discovered myself and 

as the year | discovered my own America. 
Such a remark requires explanation. 

The adjuration of the Delphic oracle to 
“Know Thyself” is about as old as Western 
philosophy. Legion is the name of those who 
have prescribed ways of accomplishing this 
self-knowledge. Somewhere André Gide re- 
marks that, in order to discover oneself, one 
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must leave his home, his family, his religion, 
and his country. This prodigal pursuit is 
fraught with terror and beauty. One does 
not always return to embrace the values of 
his father, but, if he does, it is with a differ- 
ence, the difference of affirmation. Those 
values seem stronger for having been tested. 
You ore stronger for having tested them. 

The second and less subjective discovery 
was my discovery of America. If proximity 
provides insight, then distance must loan 
perspective. Difficult though, it may seem, 
just as with myself, | tried to view America 
objectively—or to put myself in the other 
fellow's shoes and look at America through 
the eyes of that most relative of all entities 
—the “foreigner.” | come back more pain- 
fully aware of some of our shortcomings and 
more deeply appreciative of our virtues. My 


experience is not unique: the man who has 
not felt so might never have left home. 

My sojourn in Europe followed a tour of 
duty in the Orient immediotely after the 
wor. After having witnessed the senseless 
devastation, the deplorable waste, and the 
needless suffering that accompanied war, | 
come back to America convinced that only 
intelligent fear could keep us from interna- 
tional suicide. A life based on fear, however, 
is @ poor substitute for one based on love. 
The love that I'm referring to is the one that 
casteth out fear, the one thot provides the 
foundation for the fourth avenue of Rotary 
service—"the advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace.” 


—Charles R. West, Jr. 
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The Clubs... 


in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,741 


Clubs in 119 lands. 


THE TWAIN MEETS 

Hello, Clarks Summit High School. Hello, Scran- 
Club High School and Ueda 
With the participants 
ind an ocean—apart, thus began one of 
ial high-school assemblies in history. 
1 Rotarian with a flair for dramatizing 
international friendships and made possible by com- 
nunications wizardry, the assembly linked students 
and Rotarians in Scranton, Pa. (above), and Ueda, 
Japan (below), for a full and memorable half hour. 
Providing the idea was Rotarian Jack Aronsohn, 
is the Seranton host to high-school 
tudent Chieko Ito. Last year they gave 
jue Christmas gift: a telephone call to 
in Ueda. From this call grew the plan 
me hook-up joining students of both 
a program be possible over 
Maybe,” said telephone tech- 

hey set to wor! 
vould have to span the Pacific by 
adio from Oakiand, Calif., to Tokyo, 
Atmospheric dis- 
Two days before 


ton Rotary Ueda 
Rota Club 


8,000 miles 


greet you.” 
the most unu 


Conceived b 


1 such 


tance? 


by cable to Ueda. 


ild spoil the show 


Brought together by a telephone hook-up spanning some 8000 miles, 
students and Rotarians of Scranton, Pa. (above), and Ueda, Japan 
(photo below), dramatize international friendships in a unique 
transpacific discussion of a poem by Rudyard Kipling (see item). 


the scheduled assembly a “dry run” failed. “Sunspot 
activity,” reported the technicians. “No telephone 
messages are getting through.” 

totarians of Clarks Summit, Scranton, and Ueda, 
who were sponsoring the scheme, decided to con 
tinue and hope. On the appointed day, stu 
dents, parents, Rotatians, and faculty alike were 
thrilled to hear the voice of Principal Isao Hanyu, 
of Ueda, come through loud and clear. As the Clarks 
Summit High School band played the Ueda school 
song, exclamations of delight could be heard from 
the Japanese students. After an exchange of greet- 
ings students launched into a transpacific discussion 
of Kipling’s Ballad of East and West (Oh, East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
"), addressing their remarks to the need 
for international understanding today. Miss Ito 
translated her American classmates’ remarks into 
Japanese for her homeland friends. Japanese stu- 
dents spoke in English. 

One of the most outstanding changes in history 
has taken place between the United States and Ja- 
pan during the last 15 years,” said William Scranton, 
a representative of the U. S. Department of State 
who closed the program. “From a state of total war 
in 1945 we have arrived at a state of real friendship 
in 1960." And as the students from Japan spoke 
Good night” across the Pacific and the Pennsy! 
vania boys and girls answered in unison, “Sayo- 
nara,” the change seemed real indeed. 


meet 


DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 

In Schenectady, N. Y., a community-wide band of 
businessmen, labor leaders, clergymen, educators, 
bankers, and housewives are bringing barn-raising 
zeal to the task of attracting new industry to their 
historic city on the Mohawk River. United under the 
startling acronym of GUTS, Incorporated (“Gear Up 
for Tomorrow in Schenectady”), they hope to ward 
off civic thrombosis by putting their town high on 
the list of industries seeking new-plant locations. 
Long the site of heavy-equipment manufacturing 
(electrical machinery and locomotives), the town 





Twenty-three educators from Malaya to Finland have fond 
memories of their four-day Thanksgiving Day week-end as 
guests of members of the Rotary Club of Thiensville-Me- 
quon, Wis., last year. Here Nicholas Ngwa, Southern Cam- 
eroons, tells Mrs. Kenneth W.Clements and Mrs. Ray Reuter, 
Jr., about schools in his African homeland of 750,000 people. 


woke up to the need for greater industrial diversifi- 
cation two years ago when a U. S. business recession 
caused local employment levels to nosedive. While 
efforts to woo new industry have been tried in the 
past, none has had significant success. Schenectady 
Rotarians suggested that any such organization 
ought to represent and draw support from a cross- 
section of all community interests—just like a Rotary 
Club does, for example. In this spirit, and with the 
slogan “150,000 People with a Purpose,” Schenec- 
tady slipped into high gear. A door-to-door canvass 
raised $85,000 for national advertising; all local ma- 
terial and time are being donated. A speaker bureau 
has been set up. Salesmen visiting other cities 
spread the word of Schenectady opportunities 
among their customers. Newspapers and radio and 
television stations donate time for spot announce- 
ments, and the schools are exploring a program for 
training people in new skills. Letters and brochures 
have been mailed to 4,000 U. S. business executives, 
and the city’s information service has been stream- 
lined. Four months after GUTS got under way, 
Schenectady had 40 good prospects and one new in- 
dustry, a plastics manufacturer, in the bag. More- 


over, there is a new esprit de corps that makes 
Schenectady citizens proud of their town and con- 
fident of its future. 


PEN PALS PLEASE NOTE 

Would your son or daughter enjoy corresponding 
with a boy or girl their age in India? The Interna- 
tional Service Committee of the Rotary Club of Ar- 
rah is organizing an International Children’s 
Correspondence Club. To get it under way, Arrah 
Rotarians are providing names and addresses of In- 
dian youths to children in other lands. Requests for 
names may be addressed to Club Secretary B. K. 
Bahadur, Lakshmi, Bhawan, Chowk; Arrah, India. 


COASTAL TRADE 

International borders are often crossed in Rotary 
Club-sponsored student-exchange projects—but not 
always. Rotarians of Covington-Hot Springs, Va., 
invited five students of a high school in Huntington, 
N. Y., to come and see their industrial town in the 
Blue Ridge Mountain region of the Alleghenies. A 
week later they sent a group of local students to 
learn about life in a Northern suburban area. It all 
started with conversation between Huntington Ro- 
tarian Raymond Hettler, assistant principal who 
accompanied the students, and Robert Burrowes, a 
member of the Virginia Club. “A fine experience in 
every way,” a Club spokesman reports. 

International boundaries were crossed in a recent 
student exchange sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of 
Penang and Ipoh, Malaya, and Medan, Indonesia. 
The first ambassadors were seven girls and five boys 
who left Medan by plane for a visit in Malayan 
Rotary homes. The visit was returned a few months 
later by a group of students from Ipoh and Penang. 
“The exchange promotes understanding and ac- 
quaintance between students of different lands,” 
writes S. Z. Pattinasaranij, 1959-60 Secretary of the 
Medan Rotary Club, “and also makes it possible for 


Tumbling gymnasts delight and awe a large 
crowd gathered for the dedication of a new 
recreation center in Suva, Fiji, for boys 
13 to 19. Suva Rotarians sponsored the ap- 
peal for funds and supervised construction 
of the building, which has a gymnasium and 
showers, canteen, and library. It serves 
boys of all races. Through a work program 
even the poorest boy can afford membership, 
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On the day before their annual Conference, Rotarians of Rotary Dis- 
trict 197 (Greece) attend an ancient ceremony at Olympia, site of the 
first Olympic Games. Here the chief priestess delivers the Olympic 
flame to the first vf many runners who bore it to the Games in Rome. 


students to spend their holidays abroad on a small 
budget 


SISTER CITIES 

Pasadena, Calif., and Mishima, Japan, are one of a 
score of “sister cities.”” Linked by activities such as 
the exchange of students, letters, photographs, 
seeds, and gifts, their purpose is the promotion of 
friendship. Pasadena Rotarians celebrated “Mishi- 
ma Day” recently with a dinner featuring Japanese 
cuisine. Guests were the Japanese Consul of Los 
Angeles and visiting students. Gifts were ex- 
changed between the Mishima and Pasadena Rotary 
Clubs. The first sister-city pair was formed between 
Nagasaki, Japan, and St. Paul, Minn., in 1955. The 
most recent joins two of the world’s largest cities— 
New York and Tokyo. 


SEDALIA—OUR TOWN 

For six members of the National Assembly of Viet- 
nam one of the high points of a recent sojourn in the 
United States was their visit to the central Missouri 
town of Sedalia. Touring the nation under auspices 
of the Leader Exchange Program, the group also 
visited Michigan State University, the rice-growing 
region of Louisiana, the booming industry of Puerto 
Rico, flood-control projects in the Tennessee River 
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valley, and legislative sessions in Washington, D. C. 
In Sedalia, a town with large limestone quarries, a 
variety of industry, and a reputation for putting on a 
fine State Fair every year, citizens went all out to 
show the Vietnamese legislators a rural U. S. com- 
munity at work. The six were guests of the Sedalia 
totary Club, during which group leader Truong 
Vinh Le, who is President of the National Assembly, 

appeared at the Club rostrum wearing a tie de 

orated with the Rotary emblem. He felt at home 
he announced. He was a charter member and first 
President of the Rotary Club of Saigon. From their 
Sunday arrival aboard the Colorado Eagle until their 
departure two days later the Vietnamese made the 
rounds of homes, courts, county offices, and farms in 
a tour educational and memorable for both hosts and 
guests. 


HAPPYCRAFT’S BIG BROTHERS 

The physical and mental disabilities which often 
set handicapped children apart from the activitie 
of many groups are a unifying force in the Happy- 
craft Club of Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada. It has been 
molded, with Rotary help, from the dreams of a 
young cerebral-palsy victim who wanted a club in 
which her friends would accept her as an equal 
She and five other handicapped youngsters got to 
gether one day in 1946 to establish a club which 
would offer members a sense of security, an oppor 
tunity to shoulder responsibility, and some fun and 
relaxation. Four months later Wallaceburg Rotar 
ians learned of the venture, and they have been its 
“big brothers” ever 
since. Early meetings 
were rotated amony 
members’ homes, and 
always there were 
Rotarians on hand to 
transport youngsters 
to and from meetings 
and to lift wheel 
chairs up and down 
stairs. By 1950 the 
need for permanent 
quarters was appar- 
ent and Rotarians 
took up the task. A 
brick manufacturer 
donated the brick 
and tile needed, 
other Club members 
pledged cash. One 


Baubled, belled, and 
bangled, this 6-year-old 
whirls through a_ per- 
formance of India’s land 
Kathakali dance before an 
appreciative audience of 
300 Rotarians and their 
wives and guests gathered 
in a recent intercity meet- 
ing in Saurashtra, India. 





year later the $20,000 clubhouse was ready for use 
Today the club has 40 members who are assisted 
in their craft work and other activities each week by 
15 teen-age counséllors and at least two Wallaceburg 
Rotarians, Rotarians turn out en masse for the 
club’s annual birthday and Christmas parties. Their 
wives and daughters bake cakes and cookies for 
the club and help in other ways. “We go away from 
these meetings feeling so much happier for having 
given of our services,” says Rotarian G. Car] Phair 


Chairman of his Club’s Happycraft Committee. “But 
we are selfish, too, for we have received so much 
more from the Happycraft Club than we can ever 
repay.” 


FIVE-DOLLAR DERBY 

Given crisp new $5 bills and a charge to put all 
their investment imagination to work, Rotarians of 
Clinton, Mass., set out on a unique plan not long ago 
to raise money for their Club’s youth projects. Each 
member was expected to return at least a 200 per: 
cent profit, even if he had to dig into his own pocket 
to do it. The “$5 der- 
by” got under way, 
appropriately 
enough, with one 
member winning $4 
at Hialeah Race 
Track. Another 
member returned 
$15, but took the Fifth Amendment when asked how 
he raised it. Still another sold fire extinguishers 


In addition to their cash contribution of $335, Rotarians 
of Sausalito, Calif. collected manufacturers’ samples of 
antibiotics and sulfa drugs worth $5,500 for Chilean earth- 
quake victims. The medicine was sped by air to Santiago. 
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($51 profit ). But the first prize went to enterprising 
Rotarians David Gould and James H. Wiesman, who 
made $70 on a square dance. The latter partner also 
made $9 by setting his wife to work making ceramic 
coffee mugs for sale to Club members. Total profit 
from the derby: $635 in cash; a million dollars’ 
worth of laughs. 


QUEEN CITY'S 50TH 

The 456-member Rotary Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
celebrates the 50th anniversary of its charter this 
month. Congratulations! 


GIVE A CHEEER 

[In Rotary District 315 in India the Club stationery 
carries the slogan “Rotary Shall Thrive in Three 
One Five.” The Rotary Club of Visakhapatnam nur- 
tured the growth of the Rotary program locally with 
the completion of a new bus shelter. Set up opposite 
Andhra University, it shields appreciative students 
from both sun and rain 


Within days after the new 50-star U.S. flag flew from the 
historic lolani Palace, marking Hawaii's entry into the 
Union, the Rotary Club of Honolulu through member H. 
Tucker Gratz (left) had presented flags to many Rotary 
Clubs in the Pacific. Here he delivers a flag to Ichiro Yano, 
President of the 278-member Rotary Club of Tokyo, Japan. 


22 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 22 more communities 
in many parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
their sponsors in parentheses) are North Winnipeg 
(Winnipeg), Man., Canada; Madras South ( Madras), 
India; Auxonne-Pontailler (Dijon), France; Roosen- 
daal (Zevenbergen), The Netherlands; Mouscron 
(Courtrai and Tournai), Belgium; Cucuta ( Bogota), 
Colombia; Roma-Est (Rome), Italy; Barrington (El- 
gin), Ill.; Taipei Northwest (Taipei West), Taiwan, 
China; Emerald (Clermont), Australia; Fengshan 
(Kaohsiung), Taiwan, China; Numazu North (Nu- 
mazu), Japan; Saigon West (Saigon), Vietnam; 
Kamo (Sanjo), Japan; Neustadt (Kaiserslautern), 
Germany; Kenilworth, England; Vesterbro (Valby), 
Denmark; Yokohama-Konan (Yokohama), Japan; 
Tachikawa (Hachioji), Japan; Joaquin Saurez- 
Toledo (Pando), Uruguay; Chidambaram (Cudda- 
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Seventeen lifesaving teams serving Warringah, Australia, line up on 
the beach to receive new reels from local Rotarians (see item below). 


lore), India: Mauleon-Soule (Oloron-Sainte-Marie— 
Saint-Christau), France 


SURFERS’ BEST INSURANCE 
Australia has more than 11,000 miles of coastline, 
much of it trimmed by broad, sand beaches which 


beckon bathers by the thousands. But it wasn’t 
until 1902, when a defiant waterlover of Manly 
donned his swim suit and plunged into the ocean in 
broad daylight, that the local ordinances banning 
such indecorous actions were finally cracked. After 
that famous incident, Australians took to the water 
like ducks after a drought. Swimming is now the 
country’s biggest participation sport. Some swim- 
mers, however: got in over their heads right from 
to keep such zeal in safe bounds the 
town’s best swimmers organized themselves into 
lifesaving clubs. Today, 16,000 lifeguards are trained 
annually in Australia. Lithe, tanned, and strong, 
they keep vigilant watch over the increasing hordes 
of bathers. Since 1907 they have been credited with 
rescuing more: than 114,000 persons. Seventeen 
teams serve the seaside town of Warringah, and it 
was to each of these that Warringah Rotarians re- 

cently presented new 

reels and lines. The 

presentation (see pho- 

to) took place during a 

vater carnival staged 

by Australia’s famed 

Deewhy Surf Lifesav- 

ing Club, which in 48 

years has made 2,800 
averted countless other swimming trag- 
edies, and treated thousands of surfers for minor 
ailments ranging from abrasions to blue-bottle 
stings. Warringah Rotarians and 1,500 other citizens 


the start, and 


rescues, 
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applauded a demonstration of the new equipment. 
Spotting a bather in distress, the team races to the 
water's edge with the reel, One member grabs the 
line, dives into the surf, and swims to the victim. 
On reaching him he slips the halter about the bather 
and then both persons are reeled into shore like 
played-out fish. The reels, which cost £1,000, con- 
stituted the Club’s chief Community Service project 
last year. Other Club projects include an exchange 
of tape-recorded messages between men of similar 
vocations in the Rotary Club of Sandakan, North 
Borneo; active support of three local treatment cen- 
ters for youth; and leadership in plans for athletic 
fields for high schools in Wingala. 


JOINED IN NATURE'S BEAUTY 
Vast, rugged, and beautiful, the Waterton-Glacier 
International Peace Park is a million-acre symbol 
of friendship astride the border joining Canada and 
the United States. The region befits its name. Jewel- 
like lakes reflect the green pines and snow-covered 
peaks which frame them, and throughout the do- 
main there reigns a peace and tranquillity which for 
thousands of visitors who roam these slopes is a 
tonic for both mind and body. Set aside as separate 
parks a half century ago, the preserves were wedded 
in 1932 through legislation set in motion by Rotar- 
ians of Alberta and Montana. The dedication cere- 
monies drew 2,000 people and presaged an annual 
meeting in which Rotarians of both countries renew 
friendships. Rotary’s world President, J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin, of Ralls, Tex., and his wife joined 250 
Canadian and U. S. Rotarians at the most recent In- 
ternational Goodwill Meeting held in this setting of 
lakes and forests and glaciers (see photo). As in 27 
previous meetings, good fellowship and the spirit 
of rededication prevailed, a spirit described in a 
poem by C. Frank Steele about the annual gather- 
ing: 
. Here men of neighbor nations meet 

To make the bond of fellowship complete ; 

And from this spot shall kinship’s ties increase 

Blessing the land in this new birth of Peace. 


Joining the fellowship at the 28th annual International 
Goodwill Meeting held in Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park are (left to right) H. 8. Greenway, of Calgary, 
Alta., Canada, the president of the park; District Governor 
James 8. McCormick, of Lacombe, Alta.; Rotary President J. 
Edd McLaughlin and his wife, Pearle; and District Gover- 
nor William Copeland, of Polson, Mont. (also see item). 
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Red Power in the East 
[Continued from page 31] 


his estimate of the situation, the criti- 
cism would have been a real gain for 
the regime. Mao, as I shall relate, was 
wrong, but first this background: One 
serious defect of Communist administra- 
tion is that party discipline inhibits 
even constructive criticism which would 
be quite welcome to the leaders. The 
Communist system had no rule of law. 
Policies were announced as directives, 
often somewhat ambiguous to preserve 
party infallibility and allow local offi- 
cials to be made the scapegoats if any- 
thing went wrong. These were enforced 
by local cadres against whose interpreta- 
tion there was no redress except the 
difficult and often dangerous process of 
trying to appeal over their heads. In- 
spection parties would often find, long 
after the event, that policies had been 
given quite unintended interpretations. 
For instance, the clause in the marriage 
law forbidding forced marriages ar- 
ranged by parents was interpreted in 
some places to require the breakup of 
marriages which, though arranged by 
the parents, had proved quite harmo- 
nious. Again, in a drive for the final 
elimination of counterrevolutionaries in 
1955, Mao gave an estimate that about 
5 percent of bad elements remained in 
most organizations. Almost every or- 
ganization took this as a directive to 
find reasons for denouncing 5 percent of 
its members. If Mao had got the type of 
criticism he hoped for in 1957, it would, 
therefore, have been a real gain to the 
regime. 

In fact, Mao was surprised and 
shocked by the type of criticism which 
emerged. People attacked the regime 
for not doing nearly enough to improve 


the conditions of the masses, especially 
of the peasants. There were general 
complaints that Communists were be- 
coming a privileged ruling group 
masses, and the Com- 
munist party was compared to the rul- 
ing bureaucracy of the old empire. And 
such criticism did not come only from 
with a bourgeois 
It came from some party 
long standing and from 
including those from worker 
and families. The Communist 
leaders had either to admit that there 
had something seriously wrong 
with their system, which implied revi- 
to explain what had 
happened by their failure to eradicate 
the influences of the old society. They 
chose the latter course. 

An “anti-rightist” campaign elimi- 
nated the critics, not by executions but 
by dismissals and periods of “reéduca- 
tion through The reéducation 
campaign was intensified with fantastic 
quasi-religious ceremonies in which peo- 
ple “offered their heart to the party,” 
handing a red paper heart to the party 
representative. In 1960 one still finds 
articles exhorting people to “learn to be 
a willing tool of the party.” 

The other reaction was the communes 
The group which remained 
was the younger local ca- 
dres who had utopian visions of build- 
ing the new society. Given the leaders’ 
that the events of 1957 
showed that they had not yet changed 
society enough, it was logical to try the 
experiment of a radical transformation 
of society toward the ultimate Commu- 

And the communes were 
with the “Great Leap For- 
ward.” It was proclaimed that every- 
thing Communist 
leadership, that the law of diminishing 


new 
isolated from the 


older intellectuals 
background. 
members of 
students, 


peasant 


been 


sionism, or elise 


labor.” 


program 
enthusiastic 


conclusion 


nist ideal. 


combined 
under 


was possible 


Smartly dressed policemen and newly gilded roofs impress visitors to the “For- 
bidden City,” the old imperial palace area in Peiping. The Communists have also 
restored and rebuilt a number of the famous old temples of China. But the monks 
remaining in the temples serve primarily as “museum exhibits,” are Red hirelings, 
and are forced to study atheistic Marxism. In Shanghai, reports an escapee, only 
ten of 1,000 Buddhist temples were open in 1954; priests were forced into lay jobs. 
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In Chungking, capital of Free China 
during World War Il, a costly new ho- 
tel modelled on Peiping’s Temple of 
Heaven is surrounded by rickety slums. 
When photographer Peter Schmid was 
there, a sports palace and a stadium 
were also being built. Like the hotel, 
they were elaborate and poorly made. 


returns in agriculture was a “bourgeois 
fallacy” so that China could raise larger 
harvests while taking land out of 
cultivation. 

The loca! industry and local steel pro- 
duction campaign which formed part of 
this movement had, like many Chinese 
Communist schemes, a basis of sense. 
It was sound policy to establish decen- 
tralized which 


labor only needed in agriculture at peak 


industry could use the 
periods. There had been small-scale iron 
which 
and make a useful cortribution to total 
But, 
Communist movements, this one got out 
of hand. Attempts to produce iron even 


production could be expanded 


production. like many Chinese 


where local resources were not available 
tied up the transportation system. A 
German merchant told me that at the 
height of the campaign the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade stopped answering ca- 
bles, apparently because the staff was 
too busy trying to produce steel in the 
office yard. There was a process of mu- 
tual deception between leaders and local 
The their 
hopes, the local cadres distorted their 


cadres. leaders announced 
reports to satisfy them, and the leaders 
could not then express disbelief. Finally 
the contradiction between 
vastly food production and 
decreasing food rations forced the lead- 
ership to admit that its figures had been 
wrong. There seems to have been some 
real increase in production, though at 
the expense of a very great intensifica- 


claims of 
increased 
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up. So far the rural population has ac 
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Published 


not suggest any im- 


cepted far harder 


extra reward budgets of 


some communes dado 
provement in living standards. Any in- 
creased production seems to have gone 


to local investment. The inducement has 


been promises that a few years of hard 
conditions will bring a far better future. 
If thi 


cadres 


does not materialize, the oca!l 


on whom the whole system de- 


pends, may become disillusioned. 


- 
‘T HE long-term problem is population, 
The area of cultivated land per head is 
less than half an acre, and official state- 
and reclamation is not 
keeping pace with population increase. 
Up to 1955 the Communists took the 
orthodox Communist that 
cannot be a population problem 
Minister of Agric argued 
visitors, “The greater the 


ments admit that 


there 
The 
with 
Englis! pop- 
ulation, the greater the labor power; the 


view 


ulture 
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liberal 
argued that China 
population problem and large- 
propaganda for birth control 
The “anti-rightist” campaign of 
produced a return to 
though the birth-control! 
not actually reversed. At 
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In international politics the most in- 
teresting development is the open dis- 
agreement China and 
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Political prisoners man a cotton mill 
in a Peiping prison where two-thirds 
of the inmates are classified as “sabo- 
teurs and _ reactionaries.” Millions 
of prisoners, with or without trial, 
have also been expelled to frontier 
areas or new industrial sites to work 
without pay for 12 to 14 hours a day. 


large-scale atomic war would be suicidal 
is “subjectivist logic divorced from real- 
ity.” In private conversations reported 
by some foreign Communists the Chi- 
nese leaders have pointed out that China 
could probably survive an atomic war 
with more people left alive than in 
either Russia or the U.S.A. And the 
decentralization of industry in the com- 
munes program may be partly a prepa- 
ration for this. The Russians have 


Travelling the Orient 


[Continued from page 44) 


North Pole and on to Japan and Tokyo 

For serious travellers, here are some 
Oriental travel tips which should prove 
useful: 

First, find a good travel agent who has 
booked tourists through the Far East 
and dump the problems of arrangements 
in his lap. A travel agent charges noth- 
ing for his service and can actually save 
you money. Meanwhile, bone up on the 
Far East by reading a good recent travel 
guide, for even your travel agent may 
not be as familiar with the area as he is 
with, say, Europe. Many Rotarians at- 
tending the 1961 Convention are booking 
their travel through the North American 
Transportation Committee, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York—which 
will act as their “travel agent.” 

Routes: By ship, the American Presi- 
dent Lines and the P. & O.Orient Lines 
offer a choice of a stopover in Hawaii, 
plus various excursions. By daily jet 
plane, Northwest Orient Airlines takes 
you over the Great Circle route via 
Anchorage, in ten hours and ten minutes 
from Seattle to Tokyo. If you fly the 


refused to accept the doctrine that a 
war with the United States is inevitable. 

In these circumstances the chances of 
any improvement in Chinese-U.S.A. re- 
lations seem to be very small, especially 
in view of the Taiwan dispute. The 
Chinese Communist leaders have an- 
nounced that recognition of their sover- 
eignty over Taiwan is a condition for 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. They consider Taiwan to be Chi- 
nese territory and United States action 
to defend it aggression against China. 
On the other side, the United States has 
a defense treaty with the Taiwan regime 
and, if it allowed the Communists to 
take over 10 million people who cer- 
tainly do not want to come under 
Communist rule, every other Asian 
Government would have good reason to 
conclude that American promises of 
assistance against Communist aggres- 
sion are worthless, 

The apparent Red 
China’s analysis of the world situation 
is that the Communist powers should do 
all they can to strengthen their position 
before the inevitable conflict with the 
United States. This could lead to sup- 
port for Communist actions in Asian 
countries, but it is unlikely that the 
Peiping leadership would embark on a 
course likely to produce a serious war 
until it is confident of Soviet support— 
that is, unless the doctrinal disagree- 
ment with Russia is settled. 


conclusion of 


mid-Pacific via Honolulu, using the fine 
daily jet services of Pan American 
World Airways, the flying time will be 
13 to 15 hours plus two stops. Excellent, 
although not so frequent, jet service is 
offered on the Great Circle route by 
Canadian Pacific and Japan Air Lines 
and on the mid-Pacific route by Japan 
Air Lines and BOAC. The mid-Pacific 
and Great Circle fares are the same: 
the round-trip tourist fare by air from 
the U. S. West Coast to Tokyo is $878.40 
plus the jet surcharge. I suggest going 
by one route and returning by the other. 

Expense: The suggested tour of the 
Far East outlined in this article—a prop- 
erly conducted tour, U. 8S. West Coast 
gateway and return—should be from 
$1,800 to $2,100, including everything. 
On a do-it-yourself basis the cost would 
be much less, but you may miss out on 
good guides, may have trouble getting 
your hotel reservations. If you buy your 
completely planned trip in advance 
through a travel agent, as a “Foreign 
Independent Traveller,” the trip should 
cost between $1,900 and $2,100, including 
hotels, good guides, sight-seeing, trans- 
fers, and assistance at airports. It is true 
that the cost of getting to the Orient 
does run higher than that of a trip to 











“ON TO TOKYO” 


We went to LUZERNE 
200 strong! 
We're going to 
TOKYO... 
Come along! ! 
May 25—June 17 
Japan—Hong Kong 
Hawaii—New York 


April 14—June 5 


ROUND THE WORLD 
via Spain—Portugal 
or London—Paris 


All Expense—Escorted 


— JET — 
“I've just been Around— 
it’s wonderful.” .. . but 
“It's More Fun— 
To Travel With Friends.” 


For complete information, contact: 


W. G. “ROBBIE” ROBINSON 
553 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 














E,joy THE ADDED SECURITY 


AND INDEPENDENCE OF 


TWO Incomes! 
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INVEST IN Launderamas 

Coin-Operated, Fully Automatic Laundry Stores 
LAUNDERAMAS are the perfect “second busi- 
ness” for the man who wants to protect him- 
self against —, inflationary costs. They 
can supplement his present calecy and pro- 
vide a steady, dependable source of revenue 
during retirement years. In 1959, over 1,800 
businessmen invested in LAUNDERAMAS. To- 
day, they are all enjoying substantial addi- 
tions to their incomes — ause LAUNDERA- 
MAS require a low initial investment and 
begin to produce high returns from the day 
of opening. 

The LAUNDERAMAS’ low operating cost, 
which is free of franchise fees, permits you 
to offer your customers a to 60% 
saving on all their laundry needs .. . 
making LAUNDERAMAS quick to win commu- 
nity acceptance and conducive to chain 
operation 


LAUNDERAMAS offer you built-in invest- 
ment security because they are “competi- 
tion proof”! They feature custom-designed 
equipment that is able to handle twice the 
amount of clothes the average commercial 
washers handle and at almost half the util- 
ity and maintenance costs. This outstanding 
equipment is available at the lowest financ- 
ing terms in the ty—as low as 10% 
down with the balance financed at 6% over 
three years. 

Our national organization of independent 
associates is ready to offer you the benefit 
of our years of experience in this success- 
Proven field—and help _ develop your 
own coin-operated laundry store business. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest distributor, call or write— 


Z EOLUX 26) MADISON AVE. 
CORP. NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
© 1960 Zeotux Corp. YUkon 6-9740 
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Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 54 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1960. As of 
August 15, 1960, $69,021 had been re- 
ceived since July 1, 1960. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in parentheses) 
are: 


ARGENTINA 
La Plata (68). 
AUSTRALIA 
Monto (22); Maroubra (20); Tenter- 
field (20). 
BRAZIL 
Rio Claro (32). 
CANADA 
Banff, Alta. (38). 
CHILE 
Traiguén (30); Los Andes (27).° 
FRANCE 
Loches (24); Narbonne (50). 
GERMANY 
Stuttgart-Weinsteige (31). 
INDIA 
South West Calcutta (59). 
ITALY 
Legnago (26). 
JAPAN 
Engaru (24); Goshogawara (26); 
Hakodate-East (57); Ichinoseki (19); 
Imaichi (33); Kanuma (24); Karasu- 
yama (21); Kawaguchi (38); Mine- 
yama (20); Ofunato (29); Osaka-East 
(42); Shiroishi (23); Suibara (22); 
Tatsuno (29); Tokyo Shinagawa (25); 
Musashi (27); Sagae (20). 
MEXICO 
Mansanillo (13). 
PUERTO RICO 
Vega Alta (28). 
SWITZERLAND 
Nyon (32). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Pretoria West (25). 


UNITED STATES 

Burlington, Mass. (26); Britt, Iowa 
(25); Harper Woods, Mich. (28); 
Pittsfield, Ill. (33); Casa Grande, Ariz. 
(49); Chillicothe, Ill. (23); Porters- 
ville, Pa. (20); Brentwood, N. Y. (22); 
Fort Meade, Fla. (26); Teague, Tex. 
(28); Kingston, Tenn. (16); Montrose, 
Pa. (38); West End, Ga. (53); Peters- 
burg, Ill. (31); Galesburg, Mich. (21); 
Compti, La. (10); Bossier City, La. 
(27); Ringgold, Ga. (23); West War- 
wich, R. I. (31), Bainbridge, Ga. (53). 

(In the September issue, Rutland, 





Hotary Foundation Builders 


Vt. [74], was inadvertently called Rut- 
land, Va. We're sorry!—Eds.) 
~ * ae 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1960: 


200 Percenters 

Union City, Mich. (30); Lake Orion, 
Mich. (36); Worcester, Mass. (244); 
Pacific Beach (San Diego), Calif. (35); 
Bluffton, Ind. (45); Watertown, N. Y. 
(161); New Brunswick, N. J. (82); 
Springfield, Vt. (67); Trenton, Nebr. 
(14); Wankie, Southern Rhodesia (25); 
Vanderbijlpark, Union of South Africa 
(29); Rustenburg, Union of South 
Africa (26); Sendai, Japan (30); Ku- 
mamoto, Japan (52); Himeji, Japan 
(71); Chatham, N. J. (22); East Hart- 
ford, Conn. (76); Parker (Greenville), 
8. C. (27); San Lorenzo, Calif. (28); 
Denville, N. J. (49); Beaumont, Tex. 
(316); Upland, Calif. (73); Republic, 
Pa. (24); South Shore (Staten Island), 
N. Y¥. (28); Utica, Mich. (35); Concord, 
Mass. (64); Mexia, Tex. (42); Blue 
Mound, Ill. (23); Westfield, N. Y. 
(59); Soignies, Belgium (31); Car- 
michael, Calif. (53); Lafayette, Ind. 
(191); Westville, N. J. (22); Arncliffe, 
Australia (30); Mays Landing, N. J. 
(22); Mackay, Australia (57); Cura- 
cao, Netherlands Antilles (65); Lon- 
don East, Ont., Canada (42); Oxnard, 
Calif. (88); Wasco, Calif. (35); New 
Prague, Minn. (28); Helena, Mont. 
(82); San Bruno, Calif. (35); Grand 
Rapids, Minn. (56); Marshall, Mo. 
(59); Temple, Tex. (79); Goliad, Tex. 
(14); Huntsville, Ont., Canada (54). 


300 Percenters 

Falmouth, Mass. (63); Stowe, Vt. 
(19); Arlington (Riverside), Calif. 
(20); Antioch, Calif. (45); Timaru, 
New Zealand (71); North Greenville, 
8. C. (40); Asheville, N. C. (156); New 
London, Conn. (70); Marrickville, 
Australia (53); Auburn, Calif. (84); 
Canonsburg-Houston, Pa. (52). 


400 Percenters 

Mount Holly, N. J. (51); Dillon, 8. C. 
(35); Lansing, Mich. (197); Pitts- 
burg, Calif. (41). 

700 Percenter 

New Haven, Conn. (228). 

* + % 

One additional Club became a 400 
percenter in the 1959-60 Rotary year. 
It is Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa. 








Europe from the U. S. But once there, 
\ twin-bedded room 
in Tokyo's famous Imperial! Hotel or the 
just-opened Ginza Tokyu Hotel runs 
from $8 to $14. 

Hotels in the Far East are excellent. 
New hotels are going up at a rapid rate. 
But there are still too few hotels to take 
care of the ever-increasing number of 
tourists. Advance reservations are an 
absolute necessity, and I suggest a four 


months’ minimum advance notice. In 
addition to the “name” hotels, there are 
numerous excellent and less expensive 
smal! hotels, as well as very large and 
de luxe new hotels. 

Visas: Several countries no longer re- 
quire visas; and though required, visas 
are issued at no cost for Japan, Formosa, 
and the Philippines. The total cost of all 
visas needed for an Orient tour covering 
eight nations runs to $6.80. Your travel 
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agent will help you with these, and with 
your passport 
One-Night Stands: 
sible. You'll be 
ence it makes if vou 


Avoid them if pos- 
surprised at the differ- 
are able to spend at 
least two nights in each hotel. 

Health: 
or bottled 


Stick to hotel drinking water, 
don't 
ing about disease. If 


and spend 


beverages 


your month worr' 


you have an upset, there are excellent 


doctors in all the cities you will visit 
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some Southeast 


needed for South and 
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quired through the world, plus ty- 
ysters which common 
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when you get to 
Bangkok, Manila. It will be 
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moving 


phoid and other box 
sense dictates even 
down 


caution: slow 


Saigon or 


it a leisurely pace you'll have 
no trouble 

Viet- 
strict 


Travellers who violate 


Cambodia, 
have 


Curren y: Formosa, 


nam, and the Philippines 


currency control! 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 8] 
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S. Frxotrt, Rotarian 
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and Flight Surgeon 


LICHARD 
Colonel. 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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the law can land in serious trouble by, 
changing money on the black market. | 

Food; You can be as conservative or 
adventuresome as vou wish in most 
places. European food is available al- 
most everywhere in the Orient, although 
wise travellers believe in broadening 
their tastes. 

Your Goodwill, you'll find, will be re- 
flected by the people you meet, and will | 
help you surmount inevitable difficulties | 
and differences in customs. But a little 
extra care in your dealings with people, 
plus some preparatory reading these 
next few months, will help you and 
vour nation in furthering friendship. 
Learning the difference between a 
shrine and a temple, Buddhism and 
Shintoism, a bit about the history, cus- 
toms, and culture of each country, will 
add to your enjoyment and wil! impress 
the peoples you meet. The Westerner 
who does not know that one always re- 
moves his shoes before entering a Japa- 
nese inn or home literally starts off on 
the wrong feet! 


‘I Agree, but... 

I couldn’t agree more with 
Wylie’s conclusions, but, it 
me, he omitted two salient points which | 
might cause readers not to draw the 
proper conclusions. 

1. It is quite generally agreed, I think, 
that the present atomic powers could 


Philip 


seems to | 








for... 
FORMS 
CLIPPINGS 
CHARTS 
GRAPHS 
DRAWINGS 
HALFTONES 
STATIONERY 
TYPING 


Place your 
clippings, illustrations, 
printed matter, forms, or 
other copy around the first 
cyli ay ee 


. +» place a blank 
stencil around the other 
cylinder and turn the 
BULLETINS © switch. That's all... 

REPRINTS . Gestefax does the rest. 
wa 


not deliberately start an atomic war. | Y@8S..-. PASTE-UP LAYOUTS, too! 


But the ever-present danger is that, so | 
long as there are nuclear weapons, a | 
trigger-happy subordinate could unin- 
tentionally start a war. Or a misunder- 
stood warning, an improperly trans- 
mitted command, could throw the world 
into atomic holocaust. We can prevent | 
intentional or unintentional nuclear 
warfare only by eliminating nuclear 
weapons. 

2. While the responsible leaders of 
the atomic powers have stated their 
position on nuclear warfare (the posi- 
tion taken by Mr. Wylie), there is an- 
other major power which has stated an 
opposite position. Red China has stated 
that it would welcome nuclear warfare. 
Its argument is that while the other 
powers might be wiped off the face of 
the earth, even though 300 million 
Chinese were killed, there would still be 
another 300 million alive to rebuild the 
world under their scheme of things. | 
Stated simply, in the event of nuclear 
devastation through nuclear war, the 
only victor would be Red China. We 
cannot control or influence a nation we 
will not recognize; we cannot use the 
moral suasion of the United Nations if 
we, the United States, effectively block 
Red China’s admission to the U. N.... 

The danger of nuclear warfare, hor- 
rible as it is to contemplate, can do us 











Anything printed, typed, or drawn, 
or combined as a ‘paste-up layout’, 
can be swiftly translated into a stencil 
which will immediately reproduce 
amazingly faithful copies on your own 
duplicator. Your office girl operates 
Gestefax at her desk and requires no 
training. In a matter of minutes, im- 
portant and urgent material can be 
‘stencilized’, run off, and distributed 
..» without waiting for slow, costly 
camera work. 
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ymne good if t ) to grow up 
(providing it remains only “a danger’). 
But certainly the first step is to elimi- 
nate the danger of accidental warfare by 
eliminating the instr ents 
Jerome Siti, Rotarian 
President, Radio Station WF PG 
itlantic City, New Jersey 


{ Student ‘Somewhat Displeased’ 
I was somewhat displeased with Mr. 
conclusion It is now very 
dent Eisenhower 
me not just tragik 
modern weapons 
victory for anyone.” 
recognized this “mutual 
cide” it, but his conclusion that 
hould ne worry about a war that 
uld merely dissolve s all in a short 
*is rather ignorant. Of course, Mr. 


REMINDO WwW ‘ statement that war we 
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SESS SSSSSCOCOCOCOSOOOOCOOCOOCCOCE 


Autumn Laughter 


A windshield wiper full of leaves 

Obscured my view of road and sky. 

The elms laughed up their empty sleeves 

Because a stranger driving by 

Would carry some forsaken fronds 

Farther than the most boisterous breeze. 

Stopping to clear away the bronze, 

I shared the laughter of the trees. 
ROTARIAN THOMAS JOHN CARLISLE 


SESS OCOOCOCOOOOCOe 


be made... shall be the supreme 
of the land...” is how much, if 
any, of our vaunted Constitution do wes 
have left? And how much sovereignty 
and individual freedom, the most price- 
ess possession of man? Without free 
we have nothing 
—Westr Wuicuet, Rotarian 
Past Service 


Escondido. California 


‘Bravo!’ 

For a long time I have been hoping 

iat someone of Philip Wylie’s standing 
say what he says so forthrightly 
have been unable to see how any 
ghtful person can really believe 
bomb shelters and evacuation 
can protect the civilian popula- 

ion in the event of atomic war. 

Since protection is impossible, some 
way of prevention is the only alterna- 
tive Mr. Wylie suggests such a pro- 

The sooner we quit kidding 
ves and devote our money, time, 
ngenuity to the alternative, the 

we shall h : vorid fit to live 


ivo for publishing this article! 


Cyrus P. Barnum, Rotarian 
Senior Active 


Hollyu ood. California 


Including Malthus a ‘Boner’ 


[ue ROTARIAN is a great Magazine, but 
it pulls a boner it is a champion 
To include Malthus’ book (whos 
was that population increases 
than the means of subsistence) as 
if the Sirteen Books That Changed 
World [September issue] simply 
makes the author of the article and also 
ROTARIAN ridiculous. Malthus’ theory 
been exploded, discredited, and rid- 

His mathematica! ratio he had to 

ard himself, and his idea that the in- 

ase in population was due to increase 

in births was incorrect. The increase was 
to a longer life. Malthus was not a 
scientist in any sense of the word, and 
he never dreamed of the increased agri- 
cultural know-how and efficiency, to say 
nothing of the improved machinery and 
methods of farming, that would produce 
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population 
better living: « 
greater birt 
to be incorrect 
n problem in 
food is the ansv 
s in the En 
uts Malthus 


h either of 
2 book that cl 
cou d ha‘ t 
grader insté 
iffering fron 
ack of gra 
ymmmon sense 
half as import 
Thomas Mors 
rist that Engla 


Becin, Rota 
ittorney-at-I 


shall, Minne 


{ttitude of wine ounts 
ng similarity in the 
Shelly [Re flections of 
THe RoTarian for 
1 the letters of the good 
ote to agree with his 
come of visitors at 
tings. This similarity 
tarian Shelly nor the 
mention of an ling 
lves to help the sit- 
lation 

In the m e of the Magazine was 
the American philoso- 
es: “The greatest dis- 
ration is that human 
their lives by altering 

yf mind.” , 
‘attitude of mind,” in approach- 
it to a strange Club, can deter- 
atly that visit will be 
ether the opportunity 
nent of acquaintance 
Just as great a respon- 
the visitor to exert 
ame hearty Rotarian 
ub as rests upon the 


“I'm afraid liking our product isn't 
sufficient qualification for a loan.” 
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Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
The talk of the Country—-You can now buy dia- 
mond jeweiry by mail direct from one of America's 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS inspection without any 
payment, if references given. Even appraise it at 
our risk 
Over 5000 styles $50. to Ras ee 
1 Carat Brilliant eMPiRe DIAMOND “CORPORATION | | 
White Diamond | Empire State Building, New York 1, New York 
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Rotary Club. The Post Office will not forward coples unless you provide the extra postage 
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Your ’61 Convention fun starts 
the minute you board 


BOAC’s ROLLS-ROYCE 707 TO TOKYO 


And you can stopover in Honolulu 
on the way if you like! 


The ‘61 Tokyo Convention is for 
business, we know. But there's fun 
to be had too. Particularly if your 
flight there is aboard BOAC's 
mighty Rolls-Royce 707 from New 
York or San Francisco. It’s the 
fastest aircraft across the Pacific! 
And from the moment you step 
aboard, BOAC’'s British-trained 
cabin crews make the trip a com- 
plete pleasure for you. Wonderful 
Far East food from the hands of 
an Oriental stewardess. Proper 
drinks...made the way you like 
them. In fact, it’s the “life” aboard 
that makes a BOAC flight so special. 


And why not take a “beach break” 
along the way. You can stopover 
in Honolulu for no extra airfare. 
Or another idea that should appeal 
to you: since you'll be almost half- 
way, how about going on from 
Tokyo to Hong Kong and continue 
on around the world. You know, it 
only costs a few dollars more. 


Your Travel Agent will tell you all 
about it, and make reservations, too, 
Orcontact your nearest BOAC office. 


BO-AL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
World Leader in Jet Travel 


Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo Chicago. Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Denver, H 
Los Angeles, Miami. Montreal New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St Louis, 
Vancouver, Washington, Toronto, Winnipeg 











BE YOUR 
OWN BOSS 


in the profitable Culligan 
Soft Water business 


If you want independence plus the secur- 
ity of a proved, established business, 
write today for information about owning 
a Culligan franchise. 


Water conditioning is a growing consum- 
er household need. Culligan started in 
1936, now has over 1,100 independent 
dealers, is the world’s leading brand 
name. Top-quality products and services 
for home, commerce and industry. Fac- 
tory specialists get you started. Exclu- 
sive new Culligan Profitunity Sales Plan. 
Immediate big-income opportunity. 


New franchise owners with starting capi- 
tal of $15,000 have pyramided that in- 
vestment to a market value of over $100,- 
000. For facts about owning your own 
local prestige business, write... 


1641-11 Shermer Ave. 
Northbrook, Illinois 














YOUR FIRST 
PIPEFUL 
TELLS YOU- 
YOULL 
GET ALONG 
FINE WITH 
{MVPHORA 


Make your next pipeful 
AMPHORA,; the 
even-burning, longer, 
lasting, gentle 

blend from , 

The Netherlands, 

at tobacco counters 


everywhere. co 


AMPHORA 


U. S. Importer: Romick's International Tobacco Co., 
11607 Vanowen St., North Hollywood, Calif 
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| didn’t say 


members Club which he visits. 
“You are Rotary—Live It, Express It, 
when you are a 


your 


Expand It!”— 


especially 


visitor at a strange Club. Keep 
hand extended for a greeting—someone 
will surely grasp it 
—GLENN M Rotarian 
Publisher 


Florida 


PRATT 


Sarasota, 


Why Our Strange Reluctance? 
Any thinker on 
derstands Dwight 


human relations un- 
Wende 
¢-Cent Phi 
RorTariaAn for August]. The 
the thoughtfu 


pressed affection, 


Koppes’ dis- 
covery [Be a anthropist, THE 
kindly word, 
compliment, the ex- 
magical in effect but 
' 


difficult to speak 


ifter day, even 


oh oO very 


It is easy to go on day 


year after year, in the presence of a 


beloved child or parent suppressing 


any impulse to express sentiment. How 


many dads w grip a teen-age boy's 


shoulder and rate very 


Son, you 


high with me; I think you're tops!”? 


How many mothers w put an arm 


around a teen-age girl and say, “I love 
you very much!”? How many of us have 
‘You are 

had!”"’? 


hand and say, “I 


said to that wonderful mother. 


the dearest mother a man ever! 


Do we grip a friend's 


your friendship!”? 
intelligent and 
talented Bitterly he 

irned: “Why did I not say to her: 
child!’?” We are 


uctance un- 


Va 1? a 
Mark Twain lost an 


nd appreci ite 
daughter at age 12 


wonderful 
tongue-tied by a strange re 
til it is too late, and perhaps because we 
the words, children soon drift 
beyond our reach. Open family affection 
such ties are en- 


is a beautiful thing; 


during. They are never so needed as 
now 

Lee E. RAGSDALE 
Honorary Rotarian 


Chicago, Illinois 


Re: What the Town Thinks 
William 
argument. In the July iss 


Taylor has stirred up an 
ue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN he told of a survey he had made 
of what the in his town thought 
local Rotary Club. In the Septem- 
sue [Your Letters] Meh|- 


umped (by guessing) to the con- 


people 
Edwin 


ian Taylor was miss- 
of Rotary. He said 
the Club 
Rotary’s 


ild not “push” 
represent 


Mehlhaff’s atten- 

page 54 of Tue Rorarian for Sep- 
iber wherein made that 
Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
changed the name of the Public 
1ittee to “Public Rela- 


call Rotarian 
mention is 


nation 
Information Comn 
tions Committee 

needs good “public relations,” 
get them by crawling 


ing the public 


u do not 
21 hole and not te 


about the good things your Club does. ... 


In this connection I would call atten- 


tion to page 37 of Rotary International's 


Manual of Procedure, in which the fol- 
lowing paragraph appears: 

Clubs and Rotarians should engage 
Community Service and should not 
be reluctant to let the public be advised 
through the press and otherwise as to what 
Rotarians in the community are doing in 
(Board of Directors of 
1941-42.) 


Rotary 
more it 


Community Service 
totary International! 

Let’s have more Clubs set out to find 
out what the public image is in their 


towns and then act on the findings 


Georce G. Feit, Rotarian 
President, 


East Orange, 


idvertising Age ney 


New Jersey 


Re: The Farthest Guest 
June Charles J. 


Florida 


ROTARIAN for 
of Gulf 
told of the ash tray made 


In THE 
telden, Beache [see 
Your Letters}, 
from conch and sca 
the vi 
tant point 

Many a 
thest distance to make up at the Rotary 


Club of Buffalo has had a 


op shells given to 
iting Rotarian from the most dis 


visitor coming from the far 


urprised look 


on his face when he received a gift with 
his name engraved on it as a memento 
of his Buffalo Our gift lack 


the appeal of the hand-made shell asl 


Visit may 


trays, but we invite Rotarians to come 
how the feat of having the visi- 
gift at the 
esentation is accomplished be- 
12:30 


and see 


tor’s name engraved on the 
time of pr 
registration at 


0) 


tween the close of 


and the visitors’ roll call at 12:! 


Morris, Rotarian 


RicHArRD T 
Librarian 


Buffalo. New York 


Welcome the Ladies? 
In ow? July, 1960. issue 


a symposium under the 


we pre sented 
above heading 
It evoked many letters, seven of which 
we presented in previous tissues and siz 
of which we present below. We don't pre- 
settled anything, but we 
worth-while fun out of 
ith this batch 


on the 


tend we've 
had 
it, haven't we? 


cut off debate 


have some 


ind now, u 


Of views, we ques 


tion in these pages and you may 


it on however and wherever else 


sh Eps. 


carry 
you td 
Women at Rotary? Sometimes! 

Women at 
times, yes, but not 

We think 
at the shop for the 
church, and/or the 


Rotary meetings? Some- 


habitually! 
woman's place is in the 


home home, serving 
the au 


chariti« 


xiliaries, the 
s, and at the 


for the 


voting booth elect 
American way 


ing male fighters 
of life 
ROTARIAN AND Mrs 


Tuomas Cox 


nta Rosa. California 


Ladies Welcomed in Ludhiana 
rule are considered a 
East, but we East- 


without 


Women as a 
backward class in the 
erners cannot conceive of life 
active participation of women. In our 
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prehistoric civilization Lord Rama, when the by-pass and get acquainted with an- 
his wife was exiled under pressure from other town. Later when my notes are 
the puritans of his day, had to keep a assembled they recall my treasure hunt 
gold statue of her by his side to rule his in a place that is no longer only a dot 
kingdom. In contemporary «history we on a map. 
provided the first ever woman President I'm sure many wives of Rotarians 
for the United Nations Genera! Assem- have a hobby that could be thus pur- 
bly, the first ever woman Prime Min sued. Be it knitting, painting, garden- 
ister of a country, and perhaps the first jng, or any creative activity, you'll find 
ever Governor of a State. We cannot, something interesting about it—and the 
therefore, imagine Rotary without wom- librarian will be most helpful to the 
out-of-town stranger who dropped in. 
nbers’ wives are al- —Mrs. Artuur E. Ress 
ys welcome unless it is a closed meet- Wife of Rotarian 
ing devoted entir to Club busines Eudora, Kansas 
Ladies are specia invited to our din 
ner meetings once every month and Vacation Sans Wile 
they are encouraged as speakers The question posed in Tue Rotarian 
Germuxu S. Brot, Rotarian for July in regard to welcoming the 
ladies was put to our Club and elicited 
responses ranging from one extreme to 
. @° the other. 
‘Should I Brave the Frowns? The pros said, “When did Rotary out- 
It is all very well to take up a hypo- 


igricultural Engineer 
Ludhiana, India 


grow a Rotarian’s wife’?,” “Let her go to 
Rotary if on a trip or vacation,” “He 
meeting just so that one won't be lonely should take her to Rotary where he 
during the drive But how about the makes up,” and: another said unquali- 
case, Which happens to me, when I am fiedly, “Yes.” 

a bt iness? lo ‘ . 
travelling on business? We do not The cons said, “Let her get her hair 
speak the language of the country fixed” “Let her eat at a cafe and go 
where we are; we have trouble in going shopping,” “Eat at a cafe.” 


thetical case of taking “the Mrs.” to the 


to the meeting to maintain my 100 per Our Mayor, Jack Norris Thomas, came | 


cent attendance record: should I take up with the solution: “Don’t take your 
my wife and brave the frowns of the wife on your vacation.” 
“male only” gang? —Dan A. Morton, Rotarian 
I think it should be definitely estab- Clergyman 
ished that ladies, accompanied by Ro- Amory, Mississippi 
tarians, should be made welcome 
Water Sutton, Rotarian Depends on Locality 
Cotton-Cloth Manufacturer Whether or not wives should be taken 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil to Rotary luncheons (or suppers) de- 
pends, I should say, on the locality and 
Visit the Library on the awareness of the Club concerned. 
While my husband is following his In a small town where Rotary dines of 
hobby (Rotary), I follow mine, which an evening in a church, perhaps there is 
happens to be collecting stories of how no other place where the wife could eat. 
hymns were v ten Surely one of the ladies serving the din- 
It is always a joy for me to visit a ner would spot your wife or mine and 
ibrary. There a chance I'll find an invite her in. Just make yourself avail- 
out-of-print book that will yield a find able to an invitation, would be my sug- 
for me. So when we are travelling cross gestion. 
country and we happily hit a city —Frep B. Barton, Rotarian 
at Rotary time—whether my husband Writer 
needs to “make up” or not—we leave Akron, Ohto 


God Made the Night 


God mode the night, and He made it so beautiful— 
Dressed it in glory thet mortals might see 

Part of the splendor that Porodise offers 

Blooming on this cide of eternity, 

Mode it so wonderful angels must weep— 

(Strange, we should choose such a time for our deep!) 


God mode the night—ond He dowered it richly, 
Skies like o conopy hanging above, 
Stors by the millions like priceless wee diamonds, 
A moon with the whims of a woman in love: 
God breothed His tenderness into the touch of it— 
(Odd, we should sleep ond be missing so much of ith) 
—Bella F 
Wife of Chester, Pa. Roterian 
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ATTENTION ALL ROTARY CLUBS! 


Here is a Program Idea for your Rotary 
Club's Next: 


Regular Meeting Ladies Night Club 
Assembly Family Night Rotary In- 
formation Meeting Clab Get-together 


Show them the Brand New Professionally 
Produced, Color, Sound 16mm Film 


“BUILDING BRIDGES OF FRIENDSHIP 
poem ete filmed of the 1960 Miami- 
nvention of tary International 
oon colorful new film, uced by Jack 
Creel, will give you a Ro flavored pro- 
— that will inspire every member. It is 
in Action. 
This film will inform as well as entertain 
and every member who sees it will feel 
like he has been to the 1960 Miamiland 
Convention. The film is in two parts of 30 
minutes each ... the first part takes in the 
Convention—every phase of it. . . the col- 
or, the glamor, the work, the fun. The sec- 
ond _ takes you on a visit to some of 
the places of Florida with a typical 
Rota family traveling in their bus ... 
“The Blue Goose” 
You'll see Rotary like you never saw it be- 
fore .. . you'll see Florida like you like it 
‘ pretty flowers, pretty girls, pretty 
scenery. 
This will be the most rewarding Program 
perve had... it deserves a special meet- 
ng. 
Also Available: The 1958 Dallas Convention. The 
1959 New York Convention, Keynote Addresses of 
Speakers at 1960 Convention on Tape: 
The film rental price is based on club membership 
$1.00 per club member. Reserve your Film date 
now first come—first served—Call or write 


Jack Creel 3308-41 Street 
Lubbock, . Texas Phone SWift 9-6633 


JAPAN TOUR 


MAY - JUNE, 1961 


23 Days- ony 1592 


HOWARD TOURS 


Saneve jet travel and all first class 

and deluxe — ashore—very best 
hotels, ali meals, seeing, tips, etc., 
plus extensive rties, entertainment. 
evening events, and all necessary tour 
services. = by J. 0. Howard who 
visits the Or a5 many as three times 
per year 


FREE TOUR AVAILABLE 
for Rotarian leaders forming to- 
cal groups of 15 or more people 
Apply 
HOWARD TOURS, Inc. 


578 Grand Ave. + Oakiand 10, Calif. 
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World's Largest Specialists 
in ORIENTAL RUGS 


Expert Rug ng Ftd 

Rugs in Stock! 
wer eu ss & SEMI- 
ANTIa 
NEW caren in Modern 
Pastels and deep rich tones. 


ANTIQUE CHINESE & 
AUBUSSONS 


° pongo TYPE RUGS 


aves sieey on APPROVAL 
0 OBLIGATION! 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
labash Avenue, Chicage 3, fl. 
FRanklin 2-8800 




















“NAPPER”® 
Height ad- 
justable head, 
neck and 
backrest. 
Ideal X’mas 
gift! Provides 
support for 
head, neck 
and small of 
back, com- 
—— for 

ow cut seat 

backs. Poly- 

foam head- 

rest has 10 inches up or down ad- 
justment; felt pad rolls to fit small 
of back. Makes it possible to nap 
and relax. Attractive materials, 
red, beige, blue, green, grey, black, 
with clear plastic protective cap. 
$14.98 ppd. (in Calif. add sales tax.) 


EICHORST’S Mfg. 
8119 Long Beach — South veo Calif. 


AUTO 





| Here begin; a new service designed to 


| sale by mail. 





| 





inform readers about new and old prod- 


ucts and service: 


companies throughout the world and for 


Each month, ‘Shoppers’ 


World”’ will bring you the opportunity to 


| A UNIQUE HOME MUSIC SYSTEM . . 


. has been 


| developed that plays through existing furnace 


currently offered by 


select from many such items for your home | 


or business. The world of shopping-by- | 


mail is full of interesting, exciting, worth- 


while goods. For example . . . 





EMBLEMATIC GIFTS 


GENUINE IMPORTED ROTARY | 
ALLIGATOR BILLFOLDS EMBLEM TIE 


w th Rotary = iblem, club or oe k aa 
lividual solid gold 

he af 

place 

phot 


RO-221 


Matching key cas 
PLUS 10% TAX Ro-2 





Send Money with Order, Seve COD fee 


Club Supplies, Inc. 
P. ©. Box 8502, Dept. RX 
Chicago 80, Ill., USA 


Big color- 
ful ca‘alog 

Rotary 
supplies 











ROTARY DESIGNED JEWELRY 


ANY ROTARIAN - 


WOULD BE 
PLEASED 
AND PROUD 
TO WEAR 


THE ROTARY 
EMBLEM 


S cuff links and tie clasp. Hand-m 
tured. *"peatan Telata wen 24% R., ote and sterling 
ver. ither with back tert ' 
“geld pt . sterting silver or 
Gold Pilate Sterti Silver 
30 ‘Pes 
7 33 
12.95 


we Cla 
Cuff Linke os 
Set 


Kathieen L. Shine, 16 Williams Ave., Wellsville, M. ¥. 





Available for the First Time 


THE FAMOUS 


IDAHO BAKING POTATOES 


ATTRACTIVELY GIFT-BOXED 


Laree. —- a ous tdahe Gakers. hand-sorted for per- 
Aimeost i-pound each! (only 2% of 


white idaho Gakers, direct from the 
heart of the Tameus potate country Aa me 
gourmets! Gift-card enciosed 
10-pound gift box $6.95 
east of 
Prepaid anywhere : vv. S&S. (except Hawaii and 
All shipments guaranteed. Shipments avaii- 
i to May 1 Order early for Tharks- 
iwing and Christmas gifts, of for your own table 
fease print names Send check or 4.0. 


SATERSTROM'S BAKERS 
BOX 828-R BURLEY, IDAHO 
(Prices on 50-pound Boxes on Request.) 


Add 75¢ for shipment 





ducts, turning the hot-air registers in every room 
into individual speakers. The unit, termed “Reg- 
ister-Music,” easily attaches to any furnace ple- 
num or dome and connects to any existing radio, 
T.V., or record player. Priced under $40 from the 
Maier Company, Wellington, Ohio. 


WHILE TIME MARCHES ON . . . you won't for- 
get important phone calls, 
pill taking schedules, or 
parking meters, if you use a 
newly introduced European 
pocket timer alarm which is 
small enough to be carried 
on ao key chain. A twist of 
the dial and it's set for any 

b i = time up to two hours. Prac- 
tical and different, yet priced 

under $6.00 from the House of Hollywood, 

Dept. (R), 2607 West 48th St., Los Angeles, 

California. 


ATTENTION: 19TH HOLE GOLFERS .,. . your 
game getting rusty? Why not improve it during 
winter months without leaving your garage or 
basement? How? Set yourself a proved practice 
golf net designed for indoor use. Unit consists 
of 7 foot square % inch mesh 100 pound test 
white nylon nets mounted on '4 inch enamel fin- 
ished steel frame. Under $40 from Scotch Fair- 
ways, Dept. 88, P.O. Box 488, Brownsville, Tex. 


DUTCH CANISTERS WITH PLASTIC WINDOWS 

are a new and 

popular kitchen item 

crefted in Holland. De- 

signed to fit any decor, 

they are available in 

sets of four ranging in 

size tom 4 to 8 inches 

In white, red, or yellow, all have polished 

stainless chrome lids and trim. The set under 

$6.00 from Pampered Kitchens, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 








_ DO Bi YOU RSELF! 


BUILD A TROPICAL ROOM 


TROPICAL IDEA KIT will help you make your 
family room, porch or basemen! a tropical 
poradise for all. it includes 15 pictures of 
actval instalictions, 10 sompies of woven 
grass wall covering, instructions for building, 
os well os a complete list of tropica! occesso- 
ries from bamboo poles to bor stools 
$1.00 for TROPICAL IDEA KIT ond sove 
mony times that amount by building your own 
tropical room 
Importers 
Complete Line Tropical Products 


JOHNSON PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. R-10, 614 North Union, Chicago 10, II. 
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ENGRAVED BRASS DESK MARKER 


Permanent distinctive beauty--your name 
(or a friend's) engraved in solid brass and 
mounted on solid walnut base. 815"x2”. Any 
wording, up to 20 letters per line; choice of 1 
or 2 lines. Shipped within 48°hrs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. With Ro- 
tary emblem, $4.95. Without Rotary emblem, 
$3.95 postpaid 


SPEAR ENGINEERING COMPANY 
810-A Speer Bidg. 








TREE 
RIPENED 


CITRUS 
the IDEAL gitt 


Direct from Grower to Consumer 


From Cotorine, Texes heort of the winter 
gorden district Eosy to Order 


Write for colorful brochure. 


. Sure to 


Please 


FAMILY 
ARMS 


genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
108,000 British & European 
surname. tn reliel and full 
colour'on immaculate 12" x 
14” OAK WALL SHIELDS for 
interior decoration. 


Fine new lerge sizel 
De luxe prenentetion 
by Hunter & 


$25.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannet be traced. Each made especially. Mall — 


VORA INSKGNLA LTD. ALBANY HALL, YOR, ENGLAND 








Colorede Springs, Cole. | 








Rovte 2, Box 107A Rockdole, Texos 





You'll never know 
real Casual 
Comfort 

until you've 

worn 


Perfect for beoch 

poo! side, booting, 
tennis, golfing 

or ony cosvol 

off-duty activity 

No shirt to slip up 

ne “bunching 
Hondsomely 

Toilored in 

Fine Combed Cotton 
poruin .. 14.95 
Fine Werle 

compuroy .21.95 
Pure Row 

StLK 27.50 
COLORS: — Olive 
Block. Gold, Sand 
MEN'S SIZES 

Smell, Med., Lerge, XlLorge 
WOMEN'S SIZES 

8, 10, 12, 14, 16 


When ordering specify 
fabric, size, color 
Add 4°. soles tox in Calif 


Cherge Diner's Club or 
Corte Bilonche Acct 
Send Account No & Signoture 





Send orders to 


JOEL McKAY 
Dept. R-12 Toft Bidg. Suite 219 
1680 NM. Vine, Hollywood 28, Coli. 
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SUIT HANGER 


Patent pending. 
Note easy remov- 
al and insertion of 
trousers cuffs or 
skirt band in slot 
letting garment 
hang down re- 
moving wrinkles and holding creases. 
Made from four different species Ap- 
palachian Hardwoods. Regular size 
18”; four $5.00, one $1.50. Chil- 
dren’s 15” $1.00 each. Giant 24”; 
four $7.00, one $2.00 PPD. Useful 
appreciated Christmas gifts. 


GC. L. SEYLER LUMBER CO. 
P.O. Box 1453 Bluefield, W. Va. 


J-L-K 
Rap-A-Round 
Fold-A-Way 


TREE HOLDER 


Ves, there is something 
new under the sun. 
IT’S HERE now! 

An entirely new type of Christmas tree holder, one 
that doesn’t require recutting of resheping the 
tree. All Steel Stand . Water Type Cup. Four 
amall cables, each with a tested strength of 200 
. holds any tree up to 10 feet in height. 
Compact . « Folds Away . » Easy to Store. 

Money refunded if not satisfied. 


$5.95 each. Add 4% Callt. sates tax. 


3-L-K Manufacturing Co. 
P. ©. Box 55, Winters, Calif. 




















Merry Christmas from Hawaii 


This year send a gift 
direct from Hawaii to 
your good friends and 
customers. Aloha Box 
1C (as Wlustrated) con- 
tains: 7% on. jars of 
Poha Jam, Guava Jelly, 
Papaya-Pineapple Jam, 
Mango Chutney and Co- 
conut Syrup, 5% of 
Macadamia nuts, 5 of 
tin Coconut chips, 2 half pounds Kona Coffee 
and booklet “Hawaiian Words and Phrases.” Sent 
ppd. to any address in U.S.A. (your card enclosed) 
$7.95. Other boxes from $1.75 each. Send 25¢ for 
complete illustrated catalog of Hawaiian Things to 


STEWARTS HAWAII, INC., Dept. R2 
1140 Kona St. Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


Order Now for Christmas! 


Windsor Chair with 


Rotary Emblem on 
Back Slat 


@ Ideal Christmas gift for 


your home. 


@ Ideal gift for retiring club 


officers. 


@ Ideal gift for your club 
and office. 


This beautiful, new Windsor chair is admired by everyone who has seen itl 
Many already sold since its introduction a few months ago. Made of selected 
northern hardwoods; finished in black with light colored mapie arms; Rotary 
emblem in gold and bive on back slat. Sturdy, comfortable, low-priced. An 
exclusive creation by Rand's, fine furniture since 1865. Kindly send check for 
$32.50. Transportation collect. Immediate delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Money-back guarantee. 


G. W. RAND & SON, Hanover, N. H. 


Fine Furniture Since 1865 











This “Where te Stay” directory section has been deve oped as a service to Rolarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, ond resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so. please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


BAHAMAS 
(=u RIGHT ON THE OCEAN 


The MONTAGU Zork Ficel 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Fully air-conditioned, U. 8. and 
private beach, Marine Bar Cosedion Reps 
and Visior-Level Pool, port 
New After-Deck Lounge. evestates, Sue, 
David E. Richardson, Gen. Mer. 


in 
Principal Cities, 





Ns 





SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 

don's most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 

bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12:45. 
INSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Huckingham Palace Rd. 


wesTm: 
a hg medernizes, nearly all bedrooms with private 
Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-—COMSTOCK APT. HOTEL. In the Heart of Wel- 
kiki, Maid ah 





WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS Hotel-Apartment. All new 
Hewatlian decor. . lanais, kitchens. Near beach and 
shops. Donald ‘Don’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolufu 15. 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE GANK MOTEL. Croseroeds of the 
Caribbean, swimming poo! ennex, 
arcade. Rotary Club snect 12:45 Thursday. 





MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Veualy 4 atr-cond 
Rotery headquarters. Arturo Torraliadrona, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 
SAN JUAN—CONDADG BEACH HOTEL. Modern. sircond!- 


tioned, Ocean front hotel close to business, shopping. 
.» James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
86—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues., 12:15—F. W. Herrling, Mer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
SIRMINGHAM—DOINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc- 
Hote’ len 


i Dinkler lee. Ira Patton, Vi 
Pres. and Maer = 


Ie. it 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ro all the World 
there is only one 


Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 durma season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May 5 


ARIZONA (continued) 


PHOENIX—-HOTEL WESTWARD po 500 reome with haths 
Patio pool eort atmosphere in mi 
Fine convention “ac ities Pri. noon 


CALIFORNIA 


CARMEL. BY-THE-SEA—SVENDSGAARD'S LODGE. P.O. Box 
1900 Modern Rooms & Apts Hot Water Heat—T.V.— 
Fireplaces. Cont’l. Bkfet. Close to Shops. Spi. Winter Rates. 


CARMEL-BY.THE-SEA—WAYFARER INN. Choice rooms and 
apts All conventences, beautiful gardens, attractive rates. 
Write for brochure. P.O. Box 1896 


LA JOLLA—THE SURFCOMBER or The SUMMER HOUSE. La 
Jolia’s finest. “The Surfcomber’’ on ocean, or *“The Summer 
House’’ with heated pool, cont’! brkfst., kitchens, res. Box 671 


TLORIDA 


MIAM!—COLUMBUS HOTEL 
2 restaurents, 2 bere Air-cond 
Feenan. Mgr. Rotary Club meets Thurs 


Reyfront rooms & suites 
Airline term Arthur 
12:15 


MIAM! BEACH—DELANO HOTEL 
Nationa! Food Award Rotary Club 


Ocean front—winner of 
meets— Tuesday 


FT. LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 3005 Viramar 
Rt Utmost in comfort, or. beach, quiet, homey atmos 
phere modern for tuxurious living. Des. brochure on req 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—OINKLER PLAZA HOTEL 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. Georze 
Fowler, V.P. and Mar. Moderate rates. RM Mon 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —= 
wore. 


Meeting place of 
America’s eorliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at oll times. 











EVANSTON, ILL 


od Sai. ichae] BE teh agai 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI_-SHERATON-GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 rooms 
John H. Scheibiy, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


air-cond 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—MHOTEL PEABODY The South's Finest—one of 
America’s Best.’' 625 rooms with beth. downtown location, 
air-conditioned. RM Tves 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn. Mer 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOCTEL SAKER Preferred address in Dallas 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
rooms 700 roome F. J. Baker. GM Wed., 12:00 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive address in 
Fort Worth 500 rooms—air-conditioned—TV—24 hour 
food service. Liston W. Sieck, Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 


12:30 


Hold Fast to Wonder 


{Continued from page 47] 


battle. I believed that I understood ‘her 
character and I had completed the nec- 
essary research, but I felt remote, 
strange. 

how would that woman be 
13? By 
What would she 


I wondered: 
warmed on this cruel night of 15 
firelight—so I lit a fire 
be thinking and feeling, hearing and 
smelling? I entered her thoughts 
through a perfume I have that is sharp 
and bitter with I played one of 
the sad, of her 
and gradually we met and fused and I 
write of her with emotion be- 
cause, for an had sensed how 
she felt night of her 
life. 

The Chinese 
wrote, “ 


musk. 
minor-key songs era— 
could 
hour, I 
on this gravest 
Lin Yutang 
All human happiness is sensuous 
The partition separating 
spirit is extremely 


philosopher 


happiness. . . 
from ‘our 
thin, and the world of the spirit with its 
finest emotions and greatest apprecia- 
tions of 
reached except with our 
is a great probability that our 
capacity for enjoying the positive joys 
of life is due to the decreased sensibility 
of our senses and our lack of full use of 
them.” 

Even the simplest things can become 
part of life’s limitless treasury. 

As I this, alone in my apart- 
ment, I of ordinary 
objects—chairs, tables, books. But paus- 
work looking at them 
I perceive the rich sheen of 
nd the leathery glow of old 
the tree I see from my 
though it is ragged 


our flesh 


cannot be 
There 


loss of 


spiritual beauty 


senses. 


write 
can see a number 
ing in my and 
passively, 
mahogany a 
bindings. To me 
window is beautiful, 
and yellowing. I smell Autumn, her- 
alded by crickets. And I am happy. 
This kind of happiness is a sort of 
oneness with the universe, a union as if 
by some invisible with all living 
things. As the British poet John Cowper 
Powys wrote, anyone deny that 
there is an organic link, potent, mag- 
netic, psychic-chemica!, binding together 
all existence? Nothing grows upon this 
earth, nothing flies through the air or 
swims in the sea but it is linked by 
some subtle magnetic link to the lonely 
life of our own soul. Life in us at these 
moments overcomes death; good over- 


web 


“Can 


comes evil.” 


Reason 


A man in a troubled 

Frame of mind 

Can certainly ponder 

The matter and find 

A reason that’s good 

For the gloom in his life, 

Or even a lame one 

For blaming his wife! 
—THomMas USK 
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Friendship Flames at Fireside Meetings 


A FLICKERING flame makes a “most 
tolerable third party,” said Henry David 


Thoreau, A ituralist and writ 


rican n 
el And so oes, a it dances about 


hadows around 


ind casts intviguing s 
So traditional! is 
this hearth with 
geniality and friendship that it has 
ong-popular type of 
gathering: the fireside meeting 
site of the meeting may 
a fireplace at all; 
a French courtyard, or 


firepiaces or can pfires 
association of a con- 
given a name to a 
Rotary 
Of course, the 
not have it may be a 
California patio, 
But it will possess 
atmosphere, a feeling of 
axation. Thus, the term 
implies only the informality 
of the meeting. 
fireside meeting was 
John's, New- 


a Japanese garden 
a domestic 
warmth and re 
‘fireside” 
ind harmony 

The first Rotary 


held in the late "20s in St 


Canada. It sprang from 


home surroundings 


foundland, 
the idea that 
Rotarians would find it easier to discuss 
lean-back-and-be- 
manner Since then, Ro- 
parts of the world have 


amid 
a topic in an informal, 
comfortable 
tary Clubs in a 
held such meetings to discuss topics of 
significance to the Club, the community, 
and the family of nations, and to help 
develop acquaintance as an instrument 
of service 

Out of 
meetings 
for planners of these gatherings.* 
Club has, 
meetings of 


long experience with fireside 
have come many suggestions 
Ifa 
members, then four 
15 members 
to be 
affairs in the of four 
usually take into 


say, 60 
fireside each 


could be arranged, these simul- 


taneous homes 
members. Invitations 
consideration the proximity of a guest's 
home to the meeting place. 

Other important matters include the 
obligation of each host to provide ade- 
quate seating, and, perhaps, the serving 
of light refreshments during the eve- 
ning; the responsibility of each group 
leader to inform himself on the subject 
and to stimulate 


to be discussed, par- 


* Write to the Central Office in Evanston. 
lliinois, for Paper No. 238, Fireside Meetings, 
available upon request, and Pamphlet 25, 
Discussion with a Purpose, 15 cents each. 
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ticipation by each member; and the 
willingness of participants to take part 
in the discussion, hewing close to the 
subject without monopolizing the con- 
versation 

Most important, however, in the plan- 
ning of a fireside meeting is the choice 


of a topic. On this depends the success | 
of this form of discussion group. What- | 


ever topic is chosen, it should be, in 
some way, related to Rotary’s service 
concept. 
Rotary 


itself; perhaps one 


bers. Also, many Clubs choose a com- 


munity problem for airing, while others | 
examine, with equal success, an inter- | 


national question on which members 
feel they need to be better informed. 
Similarly, Clubs follow different sys- 
tems in scheduling these meetings. 
While some have no set schedule on 
their calendar of events for them, others 
plan them regularly and often. Among 
the Rotary Clubs that follow a time- 
table for fireside gatherings is that of 
Murakami, Japan. Organized in 1959, 
it schedules these in-the-home meetings 


every other month. The Rotary Clubs 
of Chicago, Illinois, and Rochester, New 


York, also follow regular schedules for 
them. 

So popular are these meetings in 
Uitenhage, Union of South Africa, that 


the Rotary Club, concluding that “fire- | 


side chats need not be restricted to Win- 


ter,” held a Summer series to inform 
the newest members about Rotary. The 
Planning Committee reported it was “en- 
couraged and surprised” when many 
veteran members asked to attend these 
home refresher courses. 

So, whether you are a first-year Ro- 


tarian or a long-time one, don't miss | 


your next opportunity to benefit frorn a 
fireside meeting. Maybe there will be 
no fireplace, but you can count on fel- 
lowship and worth-while discussion 
aplenty. 





Or, it may be on a phase of | 
not fully | 
understood by both new and old mem. | 


PION tOC€ 
FOLD-KING 


DISCOUNTS 











2H 





INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION and 
FIRST CLASS SERVICE 


to small groups of ROTARIANS 
traveling an ed route to 
TOKYO CONVENTION, or phen | 

ric 


Write your plans to worldwide tour 
operators with 138 sentatives 
in 82 countries: ORBITAIR IN- 
TERNATIONAL, Inc., 8 East 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., or have 
local travel agent ask for expert 
ORBITAIR advice and service. 












































Fit so many | 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 


chairs are needed. Twenty- 
+ one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio. 


‘LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall Street" he Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Sittiiliiite 


Don't vacation just once a year! Go once a week 
or month. Your Airstream is always ready to rol! 
and #0 easy to tow that you can be off for the 
week end in minutes. Airstream is the world « 
lightest and finest Travel Trailer, carrying a lil 
time guarantee. Various sizes and equipment 
Contact; Ed Sidei 


Capital City Trailer Sales 
Box 52 Pierre, $.D. Phone CA 4-2689 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Ename! 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel. 


29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 


Bingle faced and double 
faced models. 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. 0. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


«+» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 











Dignified, unobtrusive plaques 
signifying your generosity. 
Wand bronze or alu- 


minum. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
Sinee 1882 





OVER 1.200 OFFERS 


of franchising opportunities pub!ished since 1953 in 
the only recognized reporting service. Write for 
tree “Franchise Profit Letter."" Discover America's 
newest free enterprise frontier. 

FRANCHISE 


NATIONAL NER 








Make your file of Tue RorTariaN more useful 
with the annual index. The 1959 issue is now 
available. Sent free on request, write 

THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, til., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


IN JAPAN, creative hobbies rank high 
The of ROTARIAN 
YOsHITAKA Mikimoro, of Tokyo, is typical 
of this An e€z- 
porter of cultured pearls, he tells in the 


in popularity pastime 


leisure-time preference. 
following story how he spends some of 


his spare hours. 
T 

URN to a dictionary and look up the 
" Though the 


wording may vary, al! definitions convey 


meaning of the noun “saw 
the general idea that a saw is a cutting 
tool with a series of teeth on the edge 
But to me, a saw is nothing of the sort. 
Instead, it is an instrument capable of 
producing beautiful musical sounds not 
unlike those of a violin, Since boyhood I 
have played the saw as a hobby, and 
have reaped uncounted hours of pleas- 
ure from it 
The 


reac he a 


‘singing saw” first 


I was about 15 


sounds of a 


my when 


ears 
vears old. It was at Karuizawa, a popular 
Summer resort of Japan. I was listening 
to an informal musical concert by vaca- 
the One of the 
carried a the 


sat down, and placed the 


tioners of area par- 


ticipants chair to center 


of the stage, 


handie of a saw firmly between his 


knees. I was fascinated and had no idea 
what was to come. Then he began play- 
ing by stroking the edge of the saw with 
to change 


and bending the saw 


the pitch of the 


a bow 
notes. I thought, how 
beautiful! 

Though I was taking piano lessons at 
the time, I decided that I wanted to play 
the musical saw, too. My mother agreed 
to buy one for me, so I set out to find a 
music shop that sold them. The search 
took me into nearly every store in Tokyo 
that 
question, 
quite often 
from store owners. 
after 


walked 


instruments. My 


singing 
looks of disbelief 


handied musical 


“Do you sell saws?” 


brought 
Finally, about two months of 
in a store where the 


We bought one 


hunting, I 


musical saw was sold 


and soon I was teaching myself how to 


With his wife accompanying 
him at the piano, Rotarian 
Mikimoto plays the musical 
saw in his Tokyo residence. 


since there are no teachers for 
Within 

began to get the 
the saw should be 


play it, 


this unorthodox instrument. 


three or four days I 
general idea of how 
bent and bowed. 
Have musical 
played? Its tonal range is fairly wide, 


you ever heard a saw 
with the player bending the saw into an 
S-curve and varying the degree of the 
curve. The greater the curve, the higher 
goes the pitch. This takes practice, of 
course, but the bending technique, once 
mastered, is capable of producing a true- 
ness of pitch in the entire range of the 
saw 

effects are also at- 


Unusual musical 


tainable by special bowing techniques 
volume, while 
For the 


to saw music, the 


Light bowing decreases 


heavy bowing increases it 
vibrato effect essentia 
his 
which, in turn 
Without 


a displeasing wail 


right leg to quivering, 
itself to 


note of 


player sets 


causes the saw 
quiver the vibrato the 
a saw 18 


As a 


playing qualifies as 


pastime, perhaps musical-saw 


an unusual spare- 
with 
stamp But 


the follower of the uncommon hobby in 


time pursuit when contrasted 


collecting or photography. 
is far outnumbered, as he is 
the 


my country 


in other countries, by hobbyists 


whose interests are the more customary 


ones. Flower arranging, music, garden- 


ing, the collection of books or objects of 


art, painting—these and other diver- 


sions are popular pursuits of business 


and professiona! men, office workers, 


factory employees, housewives, and stu- 
dents in Japan. 

Games of skill also rank high among 
our pleasures of life, particularly among 
older people. One of the currently pop- 
ular games is called Go, a complicated 
pastime played on a low table criss- 
crossed with horizonta! lines that pro- 
duce 361 


the game is to surround the opponent's 


intersections. The purpose of 


pawns, or stones, and capture them. 


Another widely popular game 
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“J. B. asked to have a word with me, 
then I had a few more words with him. 
W ell, that just led to more words... .” 


Shogi, which is similar to chess. Both 


games—Go and Shogi—have their mas- 


players, and to help the average 
publish 


the 


improve, newspapers 


imn evoted to teaching 


correct move 


For the 


re as spec tator 


ists who find their pleas- 

at sporting events, the 
drawn to base- 
form 


hobby 


najority, | am sure, are 


a and sumo, Japan's traditiona 


f wrestling. Baseball, an import from 
the West, has its 


team a fo 


professional and ama 


teur owed with keen in- 


terest b million Even high-school! 


games, and especially championship con 


tests, attract thousands of spectators 


Sumo an ancient sport performed 


vith much ceremony, matches power- 


ful wrestler ome weighing 300 pounds, 
lunging contest 


his 


tugging, 
man who forces 


na pu 
Che 


sppone nt 


ing, 
winner is the 


out of the 


besides his feet to touch 


ring, or Causes some 
part of his body 
now enjoying its 
of the 

Each 


mo tournaments are held, 


the ground. Sume is 


greatest popularity as a result 


nillions who see it on television 


ss 
year, iv 


day st 
alone. It is entirely a 


rd thus is unlike 


three in Tokyo 


spectator sport, al judo, 
I I 


fencing, or baseba 
Another 


participants, 


popular this one for 
is skiing, which has grown 
rapidly as a national pastime since 
World War II. During the Winter 
months, thousands pour out of Tokyo 
the mountains of Gumma, 
on special 


sport, 


ind head for 


Nagano, or Niigata busses 


ind “ski trains” run by the railways on 
week-ends. 

Last year Tokyo Rotarians were asked 
to fill out a questionnaire at a Club 
meeting concerning their hobbies. Out 
95 listed golf as their 
favorite pastime, making it the Number 
the Club. Other 
interests that rated near the top 
were theatergoing, photography, flower 
growing, and oil painting 

I am the only musical-saw hobbyist in 
the Tokyo Rotary Club, and occasionally 
listed in the Club 
“singing 


of 270 members, 


One hobby in leisure- 


hour 


my classification is 
bulletin as the playing of a 
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saw.” It is a bit of humor I enjoy. I also 
enjoy performing on the musical saw, 
with my wife as my accompanist, at Ro- 
tary affairs and other gatherings. I have 
won many new friends that way; and 
when a hobby does that for you, it can't 
be expected to do any more 


What's Your Hobby? 


If you wish Tue Hossyvnonse Groom to 
tell the Rotary world what your particular 
leisure-time interest is, just drop him a line 
—that is, if you are a Rotarian or a Ro- 
tarian’s wife or child. Be sure to give the 
Rotary Club of your affiliation. It may be a 
number of months before Tur Groom can 
find space for your listing, so he asks your 
patience. 

Stamps: T. R. Balakrishnan (/7-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects stamps; will ex- 
change), 46, South Masi St.. Tenkasi, India. 

Stamps: Photegraphy: Maxwell J. Avery 
(collects stamps and will exchange; also in- 
terested in photography and u'll exchange 
ideas on 35-mm. photography), Railway Re- 
freshment Rooms, Casino, N.S.W., Australia. 

Stamps: Lowell C. Shook (interested in 
trading Rotary 50th Anniversary issues for 
U.S.A. commemoratives or coins), 3202 First 
St.. Bradenton, Fla., U.S.A. 

Target-Pistol Shooting: Calvin Clyde, Jr. 
(interested in target-pistol shooting), P. O. 
Box 2030, Tyler, Tex., U.S.A 

Epigrams: H. Howard Lash (collects ept- 
grams; will exchange), 224 W. Maple St. 
Hartville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Stamps: Recks: George Reynolds (/¢ 
year-o son of Rotarian—collects stamps 
and will exchange; also collects rocks), GO88 
Lohr Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
interest in having pen friends: 

Melanie Myers (11-year-old 
Rotarian—would like pen pal in Alaska, Ha- 
wati, or California; likes horses, skating, 
music, Girl Scouts), 600 Park Dr., Greenville, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Petrice Brown (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pale in England, 
U.S.A., or Canada; likes horses, art, sewing, 
. aceng), 1905 E. Sixth St., Greenville, N. C., 


daughter of 


Robert Sickles (10-year-old son of Rotarian 
—desires pen pals aged 8-11 in Switzerland, 
Greece, Egypt, U.S.A.; enjoys camping, col- 
lecting stamps, coins, postcards), 203 Morris 
Ave., Denville, N. J.. US 

Mary Carter (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests are skiing, ice skating, 
swimming, horseback riding, Queen Eliza- 
beth, movie-star photos, travel, exchange of 
5 ate P. O. Box 186, Washburn, Me., 
Helen Sue Meyer (11-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—waents pen pal in Scandinavian 
countries and Israel; likes ice skating, ballet, 
swimming, travel), 1532 Western Ave., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. U.S.A. 

Francine Mac Pherson (/ 3-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 11-13; 
interests are postcards, skiing, cats and dogs. 
dancing, travel, mountain climbing), @ 
Wakefield Ave.. Port Washington, L. L, 
N. ¥., U.S.A. 

Kirsten Mackey (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—en s music, Girl Scouts, cam 
ing, dogs, other countries), 122 Brooks 
Lane, Fayetteville, N. Y.. US.A 

Kathy Ringler (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in Girl Scouts, skating, 
swimming), 31 N. Walnut St., Blairsville, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

William Gonzalez (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interested in printing, photography, 
tropical fish, oporte) 714 Main St.. Green- 
port, L. L, N. ¥., U.S.A. 

Marilyn Mills (23-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interested in medical and banking 
professions; will exchange postcards and rec- 
ords), Box 271, Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A. 

Susan Strittmatter (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pal in US.A., 
England, Italy; likes art, music, rocks, 
stamps, camping), 228 8. Chestnut St.. Mon- 
ticello, lowa, U. : 

Debbie Levin (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—enjoys m dramatics, fashion de- 
signing, knitting, Giri Scouts, postcards), 420 
N. Caroline St.. Herkimer, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Kathleen Ottley (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pal same age in the 
US.A., Ireland, India; erorantes - par 
music, teaching, swimming, dancing), 
2, W. Main St., Phelps, N. Y.. USA. 

—Tue Hossyruonse Groom 
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See EUROPE—Lelisurely! 


Ten countries. 58 day European vacation 
from $1496 lete. Extensi to Ire- 
land, Spain, Scandinavia. First class hotels, 
all rooms with bath. Fine steamship ac- 
commodations. Write for free information. 





Americans Abroad, tne., Travel Service 
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My Favorite Story 


My cousin May never had a lazy bone 
in her body. She was energetic and in- 
dustrious as a child and as a housewife, 
and she reared a fine, well-cared-for 
family. She was an early riser and, like 
many others, could always find some- 
thing worth while to do about the home. 

As they must come to all, the late 
years of middle life came to May and 
the frailties began to manifest them- 
selves. After long persuasion, she finally 
consented to visit the family physician 
for a check-up. After the examination, 
he told her: “You've got to slow down 
I am ordering you to lie down each day 
and take a two-hour rest.” 

“All right, Doctor, if you say so,” said 
May, “but I'll tell you right now, I'l! 
have to get up two hours earlier in the 
mornings!” 

—T. A. Bickerstarr, Rotarian 
Oxford, Mississippi 


THe RoraRrian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, Tue Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


One Good Turn... . 

There’s a word at every turn in this 
quiz, or a turn at every word. In any 
case, we hope everything turns out best 
for you. For example: capsize ... over 
TURN, 

1. Vegetable. 2. Planet. 3. Cycle of 
sales and replacements. 4. Musical com- 
position. 5. Warder. 6. Habitually silent. 
7. Gate with four arms. 8. Road. 9. 
Attendance. 10. Come back. 11. Chang- 
ing from one side to another. 


This quiz was submitted by F. G. Kernan, 
of Brooklyn, New York. 


Marble Mixup 

Imagine that you have three boxes, 
one containing two black marbles, one 
containing two white marbles, and the 
third containing one black marble and 
one white marble. The boxes are la- 
belled for their contents—BB, WW, BW 
—but someone has switched the labels 
so that every box is now incorrectly 


“Golf. What's your husband's sport?” 
72 


labelled. You are allowed to take one 
marble at a time out of any box, with- 
out looking inside, and by this process 
of sampling you are to determine the 
contents of all three boxes. What is the 
smallest number of drawings needed to 
do this? 


This quiz was submitted by William A. 
Monacelli, an Albion, New York, Rotarian. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


A good listener is not only popular 
everywhere, but after a while he knows 
something.—Rota-Vista, Vista, CALIFOR- 
NIA 


One good thing about inflation is that 
in this day and age it’s practically im- 
possible for a kid to get sick on a 5-cent 
candy bar.—The Reel Dope, KAMLOoPs, 
British COLUMBIA, CANADA. 


Memory is what keeps telling you that 
you know the guy without giving you 
any idea of who he is.—Weekly Letter, 
MONTGOMERY, West VIRGINIA, 


I always liked the one about the law- 
yer who when reading the dear de- 
parted’s will came to this line, “And to 
my brother-in-law George, who was al- 
ways telling me that health is more im- 
than wealth, I leave my sun 
Service Sentinel, Bic Rapips, 


portant 
lamp!” 
MICHIGAN 


blame fate for 
personally 


Funny, isn’t it? Men 
other accidents, but feel 
responsible when they make a hole-in- 
one.—Ro-Call, STRUTHERS, OHIO. 

Delighted at the gift she had received, 
Mrs. Jones spoke warmly to the boy: 
‘At church tomorrow I'll thank your 
mother for this lovely pie.” 

“If you don’t mind, ma’am,” the boy 
suggested nervously, “would you thank 
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“You were actually rude to Mr. Smith 
and after he was so kind as to bring 
all this work out from the office!” 


her for two pies?”—The Nutmeg, Brince- 
PORT, CONNECTICUT. 

Father, looking over report card, to 
smal! son: “One thing in your favor— 
with these grades, you couldn't possibly 
be cheating.”—Sparks, LovIsviLie, KEN- 
rUCKY. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

> . * 

This month's winner comes from Richard C. 
Shewmaker, a Newton, Illinois, Rotarian. Clos- 
ing date for last lines to complete it: January 
15. The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


DELL DOINGS 
The farmer who lived in the Dell 
Had an auto he wanted to sell; 
So to prove that his car 
Was the best buy by far, 


POCKET ROCKET 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for July: 
A busy young cyclist called Bill 
Rode hard ‘til he came to a hill, 
From out of his pocket 
He pulled out a rocket, 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
And got to the top with a thrill. 
(Walter G. Wermelskirch, member of the 
Rotary Club of Marcos Paz, Argentina.) 
“Bill collectors” are chasing him sf#illl 
(Mrs. Donald C. Calderwood, wife of 
@ Nashue, New Hampshire, Rotarian.) 
They're busy probating his will. 
(C. S. A. Rogers, member of the Rotary 
Club of Dauphin, Manitobs, Canada.) 
And jetted his “way with a will.” 
(Phil T. Sprague, member of the Ro- 
tery Club of Michigan City, Indiana.) 
And the next thing we heard was Bill's will. 
(Roy Smith, member of the 
Rotary Club of Kobe, Japan.) 
And made it sans effort or spill. 
(Mrs. Archer L. Burnham, wife of 
@ Lincoln, Nebraska, Rotarian.) 
The nurse said, “Now come, take this pill.” 
(Mrs Rogers, aunt of a 
Beaudesert, Australia, Rotarian.) 
And zoom! Yes, he's orbiting still.” 
(Ames Bennett, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Paim Beach, Florida.) 
Poor Bill! He's still there! Very s#illl 
(Jess Periman, member of the Ro- 
tery Club of Northport, New York.) 
To Mars in one blast . . . what a thrilll 
(Mrs. Will Hayes, wife of a 
Goleta, California, Rotarian.) 
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LETT ER- PERFECT 


De ee 


FOR OFFICE Olympia Standard Office Typewriter 

.preferred by “perfectionists” the world over! 
Fuilly-equipped with a score of unique features for 
easier, faster, finer typing. Automatic paper injector- 
ejector—interchangeable carriage—spring-cushioned 


HOME—SCHOOL Olympia DeLuxe Portable... 
“short work” of the whole family’s assign- 
ments! A breeze to operate—even for the inexpe- 
rienced typist. Fully-equipped with the finest 
features—from convenient half-spacing to key-set 
tabs. Handsome color options. Choice of type styles. 


makes 


speed keys—correcting space bar—to name just a few. 
All at no extra cost. Precision-built in Europe's larg- 
est, most modern typewriter factory. Put one to the 
test—“on-the-job”—before you decide on any other 
typewriter. See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer. 


OR TRAVEL Olympia Tadaatad Portable.. 
for anyone who's going places! Slim, trim and com- 
pact—weighs less than 10 pounds—case and all. 
Unexcelled for precision-built quality —it's the 
fastest, smoothest, most efficient lightweight port- 
able you can buy. Distinctive carrying case. 





FREE —Type Style 
Olympia Dia, Dep 





Selector Guide for Olympia DeLuxe Portables—write to 
t RB.Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St N.Y.C.. 




















SAIL IN STYLE...ON A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER! 





blaze with lights, your great President Liner is docked 

in the Japanese port of Yokohama. You're just 18 

miles away from the capital city of Tokyo—site of the 

1961 Rotarian Convention. From there you can visit the 

seaside resort of Kamakura, spectacular Nikko National 

Park, the ‘Classic City” of Kyoto, the great industrial 
center of Osaka. 

Everywhere you step ashore—in Japan, Honolulu, 
Manila and Hong Kong—you'll be surrounded by ro- 
mance and excitement. And every mile of the way, your 
great President Liner offers you superb food, flawless 


TWICE MONTHLY A GREAT PRESIDENT LINER SAILS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE ORIENT 


* LOS ANGELES © SEATTLE © PORTLAND © NEW YORK © BOSTON * 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES’ OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 





service, spacious accommodations—American luxury at 
its sea-going best! 

Three stately ships—the SS PRESIDENT WILSON, the 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, and the all-Firse Class SS 
PRESIDENT HOovER—sail from San Francisco to the 
Orient twice monthly the year ‘round. See your Travel 
Agent. He'll be happy to give you the inviting details. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





CHICAGO © WASHINGTON, 0.C. © HONOLULU 
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